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Observations on the condition of the middle and lower Classes 
in the north of Ireland, as it tendsto promote the diffusion of 
contagious Fever. .By Francis Rogan, M. D. Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, and Physician to the 
Strabane Fever Hospital and Dispensary. 8vo. Pp. 59. 
Whitmore and Fenn, Charing Cross,' 1819. - , 


Ir has been often wished that our common parochial registers 
of births, marriages, and deaths, were so constructed as to em- 
brace other topics of mee importance, such as the progress 
of agriculture, state of the weather and crops, and the results 
of education, with a table of health recording the occurrence 
and disappearance of the various diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, and .carefully noting the causes, symptoms, and 
mode of treatment observable with regard to each of them. 
A fund of information might thus be obtained equally inte- 
resting to the political economist and. the speculative philoso- 
_pher ; equally beneficial tothe government and people of the 
empire. Until sucha mode of procuring information on the 
existing state of the country can be conveniently adopted, few 
publications of any kind, except actual surveys, and statistical 
reports, can be more valuable than the reports of medical.and 
other scientific men, who favour the public sometimes with the 

details of their local experience, and under this head we may © 
class the work under review, which we understand to have been 
written by an intelligent physician in full and successful prac- 
tice, and whose benevolent exertions during the calamitous 

period which forms the subject of his observations, tended, in — 
ho small degree, to arrest the progress of a dreadful disease, 
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which threatened to depopulate more than one of the fines 
provinces of the sister island. 

The peace of 1815, happily and honorably as it was achieved, 
-was productive, like all other human blessings, of results not 
unmingled with inconvenience, and even severe injury to many 
particular parts of the British empire, and to ncne, perhaps, in 
a greater degree, than to Ireland, which had risen to an unex. 
ampled state of improvement and prosperity within the pre- 
ceding twenty vears. ‘The war which had desolated so great 
a portion of the continent of Europe, and which was main- 
tained with so heavy an expence by the empire in general, 
had brought an abundant influx of money into Ireland by the 
demand it created for her provisions of all descriptions, so that 
the increased prices of the produce of pasture and agriculture 
nearly trebled the value of the soil which was in a productive 


state, and added many thousand acres of arable land to the 


proprietors, which, under less favourable circumstances, would 
“probably have remained unreclaimed and useless at the present 
day. An accession of wealth created habits and wants un- 
‘known to the fathers of the present occupiers and cultivators 
of the Irish soil, the value of which appeared to rise so rapidly 
‘with each succeeding year of the war, that the proprietors, in 
estimating the quantum_of rents they ought to expect, seemed 
to be emulated in their calculations by the offers they received, 
so that some sanguine people appeared to conceive that this 
progression might have gone on ad infinitum. At the above- 
mentioned period, however, the tide of wealth suddenly re- 
ceded, but the country had fortunately been blessed with ah 
abundant crop in the preceding year, which, thougk it produced 
low prices, served the important, but little-noticed end of 
maintaining the multitudes who had returned from.the army 
and navy, who, ina dearer season, must have most severely 
felt the miseries of being cast upon their resources after a long 
series of years spent in military habits, well fed and well clad, 
in return, to nine out of ten of them, for the simple and 
agreeable duties of personal cleanliness and orderly conduct. 
The country fell at once into a state of more than comparative 


poverty, and it required, perhaps, some: severe inflictions of. 


suffering to teach creditors of all descriptions moderation ip 
their demands, and debtors the bitter, but salutary habit of 
bringing down their appetites to their circumstances, so making 
the necessary sacrifice to liquidate their debts. In this state 
of things, and after some most disgraceful indications of 4 
lawless and sanguinary spirit among the peasantry, who had 
very generally formed themselves into a dreadful association 
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under the denomination of Ribbonmen, some magistrates and 
gentlemen were murdered. Many fields turned up at night, 
several barns and hoggards burned by midnight hordes of de- 
luded wretches.. The anger of heaven seemed to be kindled 
against the land, and the people of it devoted to feel, to the 
very quick, a series of corrective evil beyond the power of 
“kings or laws to cause or curc.” 

Early in the summer of 1816 a fall of rain commenced, 
accompanied by cold and unseasonable winds, which continued 
tothe end of harvest. Day after day the despairing husband- 
man beheld, with terror and surprise, the fruits of his labour 
perish before his face—his corn blasted in the green ear—the 
provender of his cattle drenched and destroyed by the waters, 
and, as if to consummate his misery, the substance of that fuel 
which he had prepared for the approaching winter, was washed 
back into the pits from which his industry had raised it. But 
indescribable were the horrors of that winter, on one of whose 
nights, (16th of February) the whole population of at least 
one of the provinces of Ireland was suddenly raised from 
their beds by a most tremendous storm of thunder’ and light- 
ning, intermingled with deluges of sleet and hail. Several 
aged and weakly persons suffered heavily from the effect of 
the terrors of this awful night, and many of them started 
from their beds under somewhat more than a momentary im- 
pression that the last great trumpet was about to sound. 
Through the whole of the winter the sufferings and apprehen- 
sions of the poor continued to increase. Damp and dreary 
was the northern peasant’s cottage, but lately the abode of 
simple, solid comfort ; mute was the voice of the spinner, 
inactive lay the shuttle on the weaver’s beam—cold and repul- 
sive, as the entrance to a sepulchre, was the once briglit 
hearth—pale and shivering did the wretched inmates behold it, 
as the declining sun, sullen in clouds and vapours, sunk from 
the circle of their vision, leaving them to brood over their 
calamities in damp and darkness, the state of their minds 
pre-disposing their bodies to disease, whilst their very beds 
and pillows ministered the fatal seeds of it. But it was in the 
succeeding spring and summer that the sufferings of these 
unhappy people appear to have attained to the. supreme point 
of human misery. Famine succeeded to the severe privations 
they had endured for many months before, and many who had 
divided their little stock with the wanderers at the commence- 
ment of these visitations, were, most unexpectedly, obliged to 
beg their own bread: from door to door, before the end of them, 
and too often solicit it in vain. Multitudes of starving fami- 
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lies were driven from their homes, particularly in the moun- 
tAinous districts, for want of the common necessaries of life ; 
forlorn, and weak, and broken-hearted, did they flock into the 
towns and villages, their faces gathering blackness from fa- 
mine, and their voices hollow as if resounding from the grave, 
‘The multitudes belonging to the place (says the author of 
a report from Monaghan, similar to that under review) aug- 
mented by miserable groups of strangers, thronged our streets, 
The air was confused with their clamorous importunity, and 
the cries of their children. Want and hunger, in their wildest 
forms, stalked the streets, and stared out of countenance every . 
creature that had a morsel to spare. Like a living torrent, they 
would rush. through the entries into the back-yards ; swarm on 
the dunghills, and gather up the cabbage leaves and potatoe 
skins for food. At this awful crisis government contributed 
an hundred and fifty pounds to the relief of the poor at Mo- 
naghan (and other sums generally through Ireland to a very 
considerable amount) and the middle ranks of people came 
forward with unprecedented exertions and promptitude in 
favour of the poor. Tieir efforts should not be forgotten, and 
certainly deserve great praise. No distinction was made. ° In 
their misery their merits or demerits were forgotten. The in- 
digent inhabitant of our own streets was not preferred to the 
stranger who presented an equal. claim. It was not asked 
where their residence. had been, when their wretchedness was 
obvious. Their religion was not their recommendation, but 
their nakedness and their hunger.” © Early in the spring of 
1807, (says Dr. Rogan, p. 10,) a soup-house was established, 
by private subscription, for the .relief of the poor inhabitants 
of Strabane, in the county of Tyrone, and on the borders of 
Donegal. On an accurate census they were found to. amount 
to three hundred and four fumilies, containing , one thousand 
and twenty-six persons ; but in this return few were included, 
except actual paupers,-as a feeling of pride prevented many 
in extreme distress from applying for assistance of this kind. 
To the families placed on the list a gratuitous distribution of 
soup was made, three days in each week, in quantities propor- 
* tioned to the number of their children. It was at first intended. 
to confine this relief to those who were permanent residents in 
the town ; but the multitudes who flocked in from the sur- 
rounding country, as the season and the calamity advanced, and 
who were actually perishing in the streets from want, made it 
soon indispensable to prepare a large quantity of broth every 
day, in order to preserve their lives; and besides the money 
subscribed for the soup establishment, a considerable sum was 
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lent by the charitable inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood for the purchase of rice, oatmeal, and rye-flour, to be 
sold to the poor at first cost. ‘The latter was baked into loaves,° 
which were eagerly purchased, as the bread was very palatable, 
and cheaper than almost any other kind of food.” (Page 11.) 
«“ The streets were thronged with beggars, whose emaciated 
bodies plainly shewed the extent of their sufferings from famine. 
As tke summer advanced, vegetables not generally regarded as 
esculent were greedily eaten. Nettles, wild mustard, and the 
leaves of cabbage were sought for most anxiously, and with a 
very small intermixture of oatmeal, formed the chief support 
of many families who endeavoured to remain in their cottages. 
When the begging pocr were so fortunate as to get a few po- 
tatoes, their impatience to satisfy their huager often prevented 
them from walting till they were sufficiently boiled; so that 
they were eaten as soon as they became warm, and cabbage’ 
leaves were devoured without any previous cooking. The bad 
effects of such food were soon apparent. Dysentery became 
common about 'the month of February, and was aggravated by 
the extreme cold to which they were subjected from the scarcity 
of fuel. The complaint began with symptoms of diarrheea, 
and after a few days tormina and tenesmus supervened. The 
dysentery was frequently attended or followed by an anasarca, 
which also often occurred without any preceding bowel com- 
plaint. So genera} was the dropsical complaint, that an hun- 
dred and seven persons labouring under it applied for relief at 
the dispensary in the month of July alone. Both sexes and 


all ages were affected by it, but men seemed to suffer in greater 


numbers than women, and children were less subject both to 
dropsy and dysentery, though by no means exempt from either.’* 
Page 13. 

The value of an industrious Protestant community in Ire- 
land appears in a very striking point of view in the whole of 
this melancholy detail of. the sufferings’ of the peasantry on 
this occasion, when nine out of ten of the afflicted were mere 
lrish Romanists, and ninety-nine out of an hundred of the 
good Samaritans who strained every nerve to relieve them were 
British Protestants, against whom these unfortunate people had 
very generally, within the two preceding years, entered into a 
combination of the most unchristian description, binding 
themselves by the mest solemn obligations not to deal with 


§ them in the first instance, and eventually to extirpate them, 


root and branch, from the land of their nativity. ° 
_ But we proceed in our selections from the ifteresting pub- 
lication under review, in the courseof which it will abundantly 
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appear that if the present good conduct of the Irish peasantry 
in the country surrounding Strabane and Lifford, arises, as it 
is to be hoped it does, from aense of gratitude to the govern- 
ment and the British in’ that district, this gratitude and con- 
sequent tranquillity has only been purchased under thé expence 
of heavy expenditure, and perhaps unparalleled sacrifices. 


‘** About the beginning of May, says Dr. Rogan, (page 15) the 
small pox (introduced, no doubt, by the influx of the mendicants) 
occurred in the town in which the disease had been nearly eradicated 
by vaccination. The mortality caused by it was very great, the, 
disease was chicfly of the confluent kind, and proved fatal to bun- 


dreds.” 


And here, in justice to the practice of vaccination, it is right 
to notice, that of all the children Dr. Rogan had vaccinated, 
although they were numerous, both in private practice and at 
‘ the dispensary, not one instance of failure occurred among 
them This he attributes to his having invariably practised 
the test recommended by Mr. Brice of Edinburgh. 

The fatal fever made its appearance among the poor in the 
montana of May, but for that and the two succeeding months 
was-cept in check by removing the patients to a smal! hospital 
attached to the dispensary, which is situuted on an airy emi- 
nence over the river Mourne, out of Strabane, but near it. 
At length it seized on some beggars who resided in a large 
house where every room was so filled at night, that the floors 
were covered with their beds. As the hospital was too small 
to receive all who were now attacked, and an early separation 
of the sick from the heaithy was no longer practicable, the 
disease soon became widely diffused ; and in a few weeks 
above an hundred persons were taken ill in different parts of 


the town. 


‘‘ On visiting the houses where fever prevailed, I found them in 
a state of filth beyond any thing I had ever witnessed. That in which 
the disease began, had been occupied during the winter by a number 
of families who had come from the mountains in search of employ- 
ment, and had brought with them no furniture, nor any bedding, 
except their blankets; each room was rented at a sbilling per week, 
and the tenant, that he might be enabled to make this payment; 
supplied lodging to the begging poor at a penny per night. The 
floors amd stair-case were covered with filth which had been 
accumulating for many months. The straw used as bedding which 
had not been changed for a great length of time, was gathered into 
a corner of the room, in the morning, and spread over the floorat 
night. All who applied for lodging were received, and so numerous 
were the strangerg fromevery part of the surrounding county, 
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(attracted, no doubt, by the unwearied benevolence of the inhabi- 
tants of the town and neighbourhood .of Strabane) that twenty, or 
more, often lay in one small room... To protect themselves from 
cold, every crevice by which air could find entrance, was carefully 
closed. The roof of the house ‘was in such bad repair, that th 

floors in this abode of misery were always damp; and the cellar 
filled, during the winter, with stagnant water,. which emitted 

stench so offensive, as to be perceptible at a considerable distance. 


(page 19.) 


Thus was the fever of 1817 generated in. Strabane, where 
it raged with unabated fury for many months, making dreadful 
havoc among its inhabitants. 


~ 


_ & The mortality among the upper classes, far exceeded that among 
the poor, above one-tenth of the patients uf the former being carried 
off, whilst, of theatter, not more than one in twenty died. The 
rapidity with which the disease spread through this district, will 
appear from the following return of patients entered on the books.of 
the Dispensary in each month of the year, 1817 ; viz. in January, 9; 
February, 13; March, 6; April, 13; May3; June, 10; July, 60; 
August, 206 ; September, 287 ; October, 233; November, 193 ; 
and December, 140. . . 

‘No establishment for the relief of the sick poor existed in 
Strabane, till the year, 1812, when chiefly from the exertions of 
the Bishop of Ossory, who then held the living of Urney, a dispen- 
sary was opened, towards the’ support of which, the Marquis of 
Abercorn contributed liberally, during “his life, and the assistance 
has been continued by his lordship’s executors. In some time after- 
wards, a fund was raised for the building and fitting up of a small 
fever hospital. A gtant of two hundred pounds was obtained from 
government out of the fines levied off town-lands for illicit distilla- 
tion, and the Marquis of Abercorn granted the scite, free of expence,, 
The house was opened in April, 1816, but was found very inadequate 
to receive all the poor who laboured under fever in the summer 
of 1817, although two additional beds had been fitted up in each 
ward. The Sessions house was therefore converted into a temporary 
hospital, and the author of this “work, with his brother, who had 
served for some years as a surgeon jin the navy, undertook the care of 
it. Appleation was made to the chief secretary of the lord lieute- 
nant, who ordered the sale of a considerable quantity of cast military 
bedding, ata very low, and, almost, nominal price, and also con-. 
tributed, at different times, eighty pounds to the maintenance of the 
hospital ; a fund was also raised by private subscription, among the 
generous. inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood ‘of Strabane. 
Who, unwearied in their efforts to relieve the unhappy sufferers, 
contributed on the 5th of October, the sum of 1031. 5s. Od. at a 
charity sermon preached on this melancholy occasiun by the curate of 
the neighbouring parish of Lifford. These sums, with fifty pounds from 
the funds of the Strabane Dispensary, maintained the temporary fever 
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hospital from the 22d of August, to the 1st of December, relieving 
535 miserable patients. The following account of the items of the 
expenditure may shew how small a sum proved sufficient to relieve 
so many forlorn sufferers, and may afford encouragement for similar 
efforts on the recurrence of any such awful visitation. 
Provisions - . ~ - £140 6 1 
Fuel - - - ~ - 2411 11 
Candles and Soap - - 8 10 11 
Superintendents’ Wages - - 12 10 O 
Nurses’ Wages - 89 7 il 
Paid for removing Patients, and for White 
Washing - > 19 18 O 
Bedding ~- -° 611 2 
Furniture ee - 8 14 11 
Lime - - 9 2 0 
Sundries - ; 1416 4 
Gratuity to the Superintendent 10.0 0 


Total £300 18 6 
being at or about the rate of eleven shillings for each patient, a sum 
much less than might be supposed requisite, when it is considered 
that it does not alone include the care and food of the patients. With 
respect to the latter, most of them towards the conclusion of their 
distemper, having more need of the cook than the physician. 

« The following returns afford a most satisfactory proof of the 

efficacy of preventive measures in checking the progress of the 
epidemic, and in lessening the mortality attendant on it. 
_ ** Number 1x of fever from the commencement of the Epi- 
demic in the summer of 1817, till the end of September, 1818, 
the numbers labouring under fever at that date, and the mortality 
caused by the disease. : 
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Population. 


Number ill 
of fever from 
the com- 
mencement 
of the Epi- 

demic. 


Number re- 
maining ill 
of fever at © 
the end of 
September, 


11818. 


—™ 





Town of Strabane. 


3896 


639 





> 


Parish of Camus. 


2384 


685 


13 





37 


—s 





Ditto of Leck. 


=" 


5092 


1462 


57 





Ditto of Urney. 


5 


4886 


1381 


42 





Total. 





16,258 
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« A return of those. parts of the Marquis of Abercorn’s estates, 
not within the Dispensary district, shewing the population, the 
“ number ill of fever, from the commencement of the Epidemic ; 
the number ill on the lst of October, 1818, and the mortality caused 


oy 


by the disease. 
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The author laments that the late Marquis of Abercorn, 
under whose benevolent auspices, and at whose expence, the 
dispensaries on his estate were carried into execution, did not 
live himself to witness their beneficial effects; but he ex- 
presses a reasonable hope that such an example will call forth 
the exertions of other landed proprietors towards guarding 
against a recurrence of a disease which has proved a source of 
incalculable loss to themselves, and entailed upon the commu- 
nity at large such a-degree’ of suffering and distress as has 
been almost without a parallel in these kingdoms. 

The author then proceeds to a detail of the measures he 
would recommend for the preservation of the health of the 
middle and lower orders—such as the establishment of perma- 
nent boards of health under the controul of vestries ; the 
maintenance of lodging-houses, and the mode of defraying 
the expence ; all of which have been adopted in the bill 
passed on the 18th of June last, for the preventing of conta- 
gious diseases in Ireland, a copy of this interesting work hav- 
ing been sent by Dr. Rogan to the gentlemen who framed the 
outlines of the bill some time before. On the whole, we re- 
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commend this work to.the perusal of those interested in the 
welfare of Ireland, and particularly to the parochial clergy of 
that part of the empire, in justice to whom. we conclude this 
review with the following extracts from Dr. Rogan’s work, 
which, with men of reflection and candour, may be balanced 
against volumes of vituperation from party tourists. 


“* The benefits resulting to this part of Ireland (page 120) from the 
residence of the parochial clergy of the established church way be 
instanced in proof of the advantages to be looked for from the 
possessors of Janded property. They are, in most instances, the 
authors of every plan for alleviating the distresses of the inhabitants, 
or in any way improving their condition; and far from confining 
their exertions within the pale of their own church, they are equally 
employed in benefitting those of every religious persuasion, whilst 
they are enabled by the accurate knowledge they possess of the wants 
and circumstances of their parishioners, to afford assistance where it 
is most required, and in the manner most likely to prove beneficial. 
They constitute a considerable part of the resident gentry of this 
province ; and the influence they possess from their constant residence 
in their parishes, seems to contribute largely in producing the general 
good conduct for which the inhabitants of Ulster are remarkable. 

‘* However plausible the objections which have been urged against. 
the present mode of supporting the established church may appear, 
it will be generally admitted by those best acquainted with the dis- 
tribution of property, and the state of society in Ireland,. that the — 
overthrow of the church establishment would be amongst the greatest 
evils that could befal us. It would, at once, remove a great portion 
of the.resident gentry, who, be it remembered, spend the whole of 
their income among the people from whom it is derived, and fee) 
called on, as ministers of the gospel, to devote a much larger share 
of their wealth to purposes of charity, than is usually expended in 
that way by the possessors of any other description of property to an 
equal amount; whilst the abolition of tythe, instead of being a 
relief tothe farmer, would advantage the landlord alone, by enabling 
him to exact a still higher rent from his tenantry, and thus increase 
the drain from Ireland for the support of absentee proprietors.” 
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Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of the Public Debt of 
the United Kingdom. By Richard Heathfield, Gentleman. — 
Longman and Co. and J. M. Richardson, London. 





Tuts plan itself is given so briefly, that we can scarcely 
abridge it, and yet we are very desirous that the public should 
be perfectly acquainted with the proposal, as supposing the 
value of property to be nearly that. of Dr. Colquhoun’s, the - 
astonishing advantages which would arise from its execution, 
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would surpass nearly all belief. We shall endeavour, there« 
fore, in round numbers, omitting the minuter parts of a mil- 
lion, to give a precis of the plan, and then to make our re- 
marks. | 
Now it appears that the funded and unfunded debts together 
amount to something less than 850 millions, and the interest, 
including charges of management, to forty-eight millions, a 
trifle more than five per cent. The property of the United 
Kingdom, real and personal, is estimated at 2500 million, 
exclusive of funded property ; and the proposed mode of re- 
ducing this great debt is to levy fifteen per cent. on funded, 
real, and personal property, and the result would be as follows - 
Sinking fund annihiJated .  - . - 15 mil. 
Stock interest of annihilated by the levy of 15 
Se at ee gia ae 6 mil. 


Do. do. by levy on real and personal property 18 mil. 





39 mil. 


leaving ah interest of nine millions, and a principal sum of 
350 millions to be extinguished by other ways and means. 
At first blush the levy of 15 per cent. seems impracticable. 
But Mr. Heathfield has removed this apparent impracticability 
by so easy a rémedy, that we sincerely hope the plan will be 
seriously considered. ‘The levy on the funds will: readily be 
'' made by deducting 15 per cent. from: each holder’s numerical 

quantity. To the landlord who cannot pay immediately the 
whole or part of his assessment, ten years are to be allowed, 
during which he is to pay five per cent. for what may not be 
convenient to him to discharge. But after that period six 
cent, until he can conveniently discharge his debt. In like 
manner, andon similar terms, for personal property five years 
are allowed. By this arrangement the whole advantage of the 
scheme is attainable the moment that the act authorizing this 
levy should be passed. Whether the 15 per cent. on personal 
and real property be or be not immediately paid, or whatever 
part thereof, thirty-nine millions of taxes would be annihilated 
instantaneously. The incalculable advantage arising from such 
a circumstance is much more easily conjectured than de- 
scribed, ; 

We now are going a step farther. We assert that all pro- 
perty will be advanced in value much more than 15 per cent. 
Landed property, for instance, will be benefited full forty per 
cent. We shall prove readily this unexpected effect. At pre- 
sent the funds are at 69, 3 per cent. consols. and the value of 


freehold property less than twenty-five years’ purchase. But 
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the 3 per cent. consols. cannot be paid off except at_par, 
Therefore they will rise to 100 ; and by the’ tables, when the 
3 per cents. are at 69, land is worth twenty-three years’ pur- 
chase ; when at 100 then at thirty-three years and three- 
eights purchase, an advance of forty per cent. To make so 
important a point more clear, let us suppose a case. 

tan estate consist.of 1000 acres, annual value twenty 
shillings per acre; then the value at twenty-three years’ pur- 
chase, is 23,0001, At this rate let 150 acres be sold to pay the 
levy thereon, 3450/. there will remain 850 acres, which, at 
thirty-three years’ purchase, would fetch 28,0501. being an ad- 
vance in value of 5050/.!!! There is, however,‘ another 
advantage to the proprietor who cannot immediately pay his 
assessment, and is unwilling to sell any part of his estate. 
As consols. will be at par, the interest of money will not ex- 
ceed 34 per cent. and there will be no difficulty for any man 
to borrow his quota on such security at that rate, so that, in 
fact, he will be only paying 31. 10s. per cent. until he can dis- 
charge his debt. Indeed the public creditors, receiving so 
large a portion of their principal, will be very desirous of secu- 
rities for reinvestment. Now if, as is generally supposed, the 
taxes constitute thirty per cent. of every man’s expenditure, 
and two-thirds of these are taken off, then they would. amount 


to only ten per cent. of that. expenditure, and the saving to 
every individual borrowing money even at five per cent. would 
be full fifteen per cent. These are advantages capable of 
being stated in calculation. We dare not givethe reins to our 


‘ 


ination on so interesting a subject. 

Let us, however, consider where there is a probability of our 
calculations failing. Now they can fail only if the value of 
national property either really or fraudulently falls short of 
2500 millions in value. It is no objection to the plan, even 
if ‘it should fall somewhat short. ‘That circumstance would 
only increase the remaining debt, 350 millions, to a trifle more. 
The value certainly would not fall much short of Mr. Heath- 
field’s estimate, since he has taken it at nearly 150 rillions. 
lower than Dr, Colquhoun’s. And when we have freed our- 
selves from the load of thirty-nine millions of the most . 
oppressive taxes, that smaller debt will be easily extinguished 
by some of the ways and means already suggested by Mr. H. 
Against any fraudulent evasion of the levy the most severe 
precautions must be taken, and the offender rendered liable 
both to pecuniary and personal punishment. But theSe are 
subjects for future consideration, to which we shall return 
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when we review the FURTHER OBSERVATIONS. promised by the 
same author. 

Let us now consider what the effect would be from the due 
execution of this measure. By the: sacrifice of fifteen. per 
cent. we should be placed in at Jeast the same enviable situation 
in which we were before the French revolution broke out, 
when the three per cent, consols. were at 98! ‘The internal 
peace, the impetus given to industry, the annihilation of the 
present embarrassments, are objects cheaply purchased at a 
much greater sacrifice. Then, our exemption from all the 
miseries of .French conquest and revolutionary excesses would 
cost-us just fifteenper cent, Alas ! what nation is there most 
favoured, for it would be absurd to refer to Spain, Prussia, or 
Muscovy, but what nation most favoured by the imperial rob- 
ber, would not have gladly purchased such a complete exemp- 
tion as ours at double this expence ? We hope no aristocratic 
influence, no mercantile fears, will prevent the adoption of a 
measure so safe and so salutary. 

We had intended to have here reviewed the Procrspines 
of the AGricuLtrunwat Associations, kindly sent us by the 
printers, but the adoption of the above plan would render any 
alteration of the corn laws unnecessary, and would be a far 


more popular mode of proceeding. ~ 











Common Sense, a Poem, 8vo. Pp. 53. Brown, Edinburgh, and 
Allman, Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, London. 1519. 


Tuts is a kind of distant imitation of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, and its author, in his first canto, treats of poets ; in his 
second of evangelical preacliers,two characters not formed of 
such different materials as some readers may imagine. The 
other day a man convicted of keeping a gaming table for the 
lower classes six days in the week, acknowledged himself to be 
a methodist preacher on Sundays. .These frequent discoveries 
will, it is to be hoped, in time, induce men to be -a little cau- 
tious to whem they resort for that instruction on which their 
future happiness depends. But to return .to our poet. We 
allow with pleasuré that he has conveyed the dictates of com- 
mon sense in very harmonious verse. As, however, there is 
nothing unusual either in the one or the other, our readers will 
judge for themselves by the following extracts, one from each 


Canto. 


‘«* Alas for Byron !—Satire’s self. must own 
His song has something of a lofty tone : 
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But 'tis an empty sound. If vice be low, 
Hateful and mean, then Byron’s verse is so. 
Not all his genius saves him from the curse 
Of plunging deeper still from bad to worse ;. 
With frantic speed he runs the road to ruin, 
And damns his name for ever by Don Juan.* . 
He wants variety ; nor does his plan — 

_ Admit the idea of an honest man. 
One character alone can he afford 
To Harold, Conrad, Lara, or my Lord ; 
Each half a madman, mischievous and sour, 
Supremely wretched each, and each a Giaour.+ 

** Some fumigate my Lord with praises sweet, 

Some lick the very dust beneath his feet. 
Jeffrey, with christian charity so meek, 
Kisses the hand that smote him on the cheek. 
Gifford’s retainers, Tory, Pittite, Rat, 
All join to soothe the surly democrat. 
Hunt calls him dear, and Hunt's determined foe, 

’ Great Z., esteems him greater than Rousseau. t 

“* T too admire—but not through thick and thin, 

Nor think him such a bard as ne’er hath been : 
Nor dol deem this crazy wandering boy, 
Whose life is all a dream, hts harp a toy, 
Fit to be named with those to whom belong 
The praise of sense, of virtue, and of song— 
With him the true-born Britain, who of yore, 
Like Byron, visited the Hesperian shore ; 
And shewed himself to wondering Italy, 
All that a high-souled Englishman should be. 


in 





. ‘ , 

«‘* What Lord Byron especially wants, is the notion of moral 
sublimity, as connected with virtue. His heroes ave ruffians, and his 
poetry, with all its beauty, is essentially such as would harmonize with 
the obscene revelry of banditti. His degracation has been progres- 
sive, from Parasina through Beppo down to Don Juan. And now 
I trust that those who assume the office of directing the public taste 
and feeling, will not satisfy themselves, as they have hitherto done, 
with gently pitying the notvle misanthrope—but let him know that 
the great body of his countrymen detest and despise his 5 his 
selfishness, and his sensuality. Mr. Leigh Huot underst the 
_ matter better than the reviewers, when he dedicated Rimini to his 

‘ dear Byron.’ There wasa moral fitness in the thing.” 

*« + I need hardly state that a Giaour is an infidel. . 

“« tI fiod it is not great Z., but an enigmatical critic in the Edin- 
burgh Review, who instituted the comparison between Rousseau and 
Lord Byron; and yet Z. andthe anonymous.-critic may be one and 
the same person. There'is a peculiar sort of drunken subligity 10 
whe different produetions which leads me to suspect this.” 
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He held high converse with the good and wise, 

Sought their applause, and more than gained the prize ; 
Till starting quickly at his country’s call, | 

He gave himself to her, and left them all. _. 

Such was John Milton—and, my Lord, | fear, 

The scrivener’s son was nobler than the peer.* 


That we have not attempted “ to sooth the surly democrat,” 
our last number sufficiently proves. 3 | 

In treating upon his second subject, our poet first exposes 
the advocates of natural religion. This objection has fre- 
quently been raised, but so far as the clergy of our establish- 
ment are concerned, without foundation. We could wish that 
any of these objectors would point out a volume of sermons 
liable to this charge, which has been published within the last 


forty or fifty years. At present the current of public opinion 


seems to tend rather to fanaticism ; and the following observa- 


tions are far more justly adapted to the present times than those 
which precede them. : 


** There’s little in a name, and party binds 
Together struggling souls of divers kinds : 
Scandal, indeed, is busy still with those y 
Who the lax morals of the world oppose 
And vice is always glad to find a flaw 
In characters of which it stands in awe, 

I scorn these idle tales, nor will I hate 

The virtue that I scarce can imitate : 

But on the other hand, I still must hold, . 
That all that glitters is not sterling gold. 

Are there not some who, while they can declaim 

Against the world, have still their own bye-game ; 

Find time, amidst their labours, to cajole 

A wealthy widow anxious for her soul ; 

Lead to the altar the converted fair, 

And sport, like Huntingdon, a coach and pair ?¢ 





“* I do not wish this to be understood as implying. a general ap- 
probation of Milton’s political conduct and writings. Sofar I praise 
him, thathe was deeply interested in the honour and fate of his 
country. He-.was a republican, but no democrat. As*to his object 
in travelling, Antonio Francini says of himn— 


Fabro quasi divino, 

Sol virtu rintracciando il tuo pensiere, 
Vide in ogni confino 

Chi de notil valor calca il sentiere ; 
L’ottimo dal melior dopo scegliea, 

Per fabricar d’ogni virtu Tidea. 


‘+ Evangelical Clergymen, in their capacity of confessors, (for 
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Are there not some who in these'latter years, 
_ Smit with the love of meetings and hear! hears! 

’ Range o’er the island on some fain pretence, 
And leave their flotks in charge to Providence }* 
Are there not some, beneath whose doctrine larks 
A strange indifference both to faith and works ? 
They preach the eternal union—lay no stress 
On justice, charity, ahd holiness, 
Till the flock, following the deceitful bell, 
Runs to the very pit where Baring fell.¢ 
These are no guides for me—although the crowd 
Dwells on their names with praises deep and loud ; - 

_ And holds it almost blasphemy to say 
The road they lead is not the narrow way.” 


As to what our author is at loss to conceive (see his note on 
Providence) we perhaps can help his conception. The societies 
for whom these wandering meteors travel, supply, at theiy own 
expence, the parishes with curates. How these expences are 
sunk in the accounts we have not heard, but some future fracas 
will probably discover. Wethink itrather strange that some 
of the bishops have never insisted on these wanderers remain- 
ing at home, as they certainly have constantly transgressed the 
bounds allotted by the residence act. The only objection we 
have to make to these pages is respecting the last note. Clearly 
for the sake of saying an ill-natured thing, he takes for granted, 
speaking of the author of Religio Clerici, that ‘ the witty 
clerk’s religion. seems entirely composed of negatives ;” yet 





auricular confession is much the fashjon at present) have considerable 
facilities for cultivating intimacies with women much above them in 
rank and fortune. Should these facilities lead, in many cases, to 
matrimony, suspicions may naturally arise that the bye-game was 
kept in view from the beginning. On this head, see Mrs. H. More's 
Moral Sketches. I am sorry to find that my views on this subject are 
confirmed by that able and well-informed writer. Mrs. M., indeed, 
Jays.the blame chiefly on the ladies. ‘ Most probably there are faults 
on both sides.” | 

*« * T am at a loss to conceive how clergymen holding benefices in 
the south, can spare so much time for attending public meetings at 
the very extremity of the kingdom. Surely their own parishes must 
suffer by it. The offices yf an itinerant missionary and a beneficed 
clergyman, were once reckoned incompatible. I should think that 
the duties of the two offices must still be so. 

‘* + This paragraph hints at high matter, which I cannot condense 
intoa note. Suffice it to say that antinomianism is putting on4 
bolder face than it has assumed for many years; and that the theology 
of some who have not seceded, wears a very equivocal aspect.” 
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not only does that beautiful poem speak a very different lan- 
guage itself, but the slightest inquiry would have convinced 
the satirist that his insinuation is completely wrong. It was 
perfectly uncalled for, and we might, with far greater proba- 
bility of truth, suggest that it arose from envy. 


RS TD 
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Reform, a Dialogue. &vo. Pp. 27. Published ‘at the Courier 
Office, Liverpool. 1819. 





AsouT fifty years ago wit was generally found the ally of 
licentiousness, and opposed to reason and religion. At present 
the case is the reverse ; wit, reason, and religion are all com- 
bined against blasphemy, profligacy, and rebellion. This little 
performance is a perfect bijoux, and'were not. ‘our shelves and 
pages at present overloaded, we would delight our readers with 
several quotations. We must, however, give one passage, in 
which the Rev. Mr. S., Colonel W., and Mr. E. S. a printer, 
are celebrated in the order of their names. | 


‘© Ye too shall live, whom no vain rules confine, 
Who quit your duty’s path to follow mine. 

Is there no parson eloquently warm, 

Discord's arch-priest, apostle of reform, 

No holy demagogue who quits his gown 

And wandering flock, while he misleads a town ? 
Is there no justice of seditious speech, : 
Who damns the laws which he has sworn to teach, 
Bids men be free, yet rales with brow profound 
(Despotic democrat !) the country round ? 

All who; or brave, or treacherously sly, 
Blaspheme with boldness, or with caution lie, 
Priests, printers, orators, immortal crew, 

No power of mine shall fail to second you.” 


This dialogue is concluded with an- excellent imitation, of 
Horace’s sixth ode, book third, The stanza beginning Motus 
doceri, is thus elegantly paraphrased. 


‘* No more with pure and holy fire 

. Must Hymen’s altar-glow, 

But German waltz and Moore inspire 

The wanton thought, the loose desire, 
That work the virgin’s woe.” 


These specimens will satisfy our readers that this is an ele- 


gant little trifle, uniting good taste ‘with good sense. =| |. 
No. 261, Voi, 57, February, 1820, . Rr 
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ff Syriac Grammar, principally adapted to the New Testament 
in that language. By ‘Thomas Yeates, late of the Univer. 
sity of Oxford; Author of “ Indian Church History.” 
A * Collation of an Indian Copy of the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch,” &c. &c. Pp. 120, Maxwell, Bell Yard, Lincoln’s 
Inn. London, 1819. . 


Among the various resources of critics for establishing the 
text of the Greek Testament, the Syriac version deservedly 
stands first. It was translated about the end of the first or 
beginning of the second century, and may, indeed, be referred 
even toan earlier period from the omission of some epistles 
and the revelations which were added last to the canon of the 
New Testament. It is true, that another translation was 
made in the sixth century, which has also come down to us, 
But. these two are so very different in the mode of execution, 
that there can be no apprehension of the one being taken for 
the other. The earliest is styled the Peshito, meaning, ac- 
cording to Bishop.Marsh, a correct translation, and seems to 
have been made immediately from the Greek, although some 
have charged it with latinizing. This is a most improbable 
suspicion, for the Latin tongue and autherity were of no 
weight whatever in those days, not-even in Greece, much less 
in theeastern world. The principal manuscript of this trans- 
lation was brought into Europe by Moses, of Mardin, and 
printed at Vienna, under the inspection of Moses himself, 
‘Albert Widmanstad, and William Postell, 1555. A copy of 
this edition is, therefore, almost invaluable, and if Mr. 
Bagster will give us in his Polyglott of the New Testament, 
a literally accurate copy of, that edition, he will confer an 
inestimable favour on all oriental scholars. Indeed, to those 
divines who are not resident at the Universities, and cannot 
have access to expensive volumes, the cheap, beautiful, and 
eontpendious work of Mr. Bagster, is above all praise. We 
strongly recommend an inspection of it to our readers, and 
let them judge for themselves. 

There has also lately been published by the Bible Society, 
an edition, In quarto, of the Syriac Testament, taken from 
the Peshito, but it has been corrected by so. many modern 
scholars, that it may be most justly esteemed a new translation. 
At any rate, it is of no authority. 

But, there was another desideratum in Syriac literature, 
a Syriac grammar in the English language. This -has. been 
supplied in the present instance by Mr. Yeates, and we are 
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promised another by Mr. Nolan. We shall therefore proceed. 
to notice the defects and redundancies of this, hoping they 
may be avoided or omitted ,in-the next. As Mr, Yates pre- 
fesses only to compile his grammar from larger ones, we might 


| have expected that all needless- insertions. would have been 


avoided to give the more room for important information. 
But immediately after the preface we have six pages of Syriac, 
entitled, Carmen Ebediesu. - Unto what use the scholar is to 
apply those pages, Mr. Yates has not informed us, and we. 
have not discovered. Had he interlined these verses with the 
English pronunciation of the words as Moises has done in an 
extract from Sir W. Jones, p,. 10, of his Persian. grammar, 
it might have been of some service. Indeed, that mode of 
reading the eastern-languages, which has,the authority of Sir 
William Jones: and of Parkhurst, .we recommend :to our 
readers in. preference to the complicated one adopted by most 


orientalists. There seems: to be a conspiracy for the purpose 


of making those languages unpronounceable. We will venture 
to say that, the Lord’s prayer, according to one mode of 
reading here given, is sufficient to alarm, the most. daring 
student. And first, in giving the power of each letter in the 
alphabet, we. wish-our grammarians would, use the Greek 
alphabet as. well as the English, at least, in doubtful cases. 
For instanee.. The eighth Syrian letter is called Hheth, and 
ch is. given for its pronunciation when;;it.occurs, Bat, in 
English, ch has a variety of sounds, as: in. character, chariot, 
chaise. Hheth .is a guttural, as the ch in Blucher, and not. 
attemptible by English organs, the Greek + gives its sound as 
nearly as we can give it, “The initials and finals are very 
indistinctly given, how much more clearly has the Bishop of 
St. David’s treated this subject in his little introduction to 
Arabic. Whoever learns Syriac for the purpose of study only, 
may, with much ease to himself, neglect the vowel points. 
He who Jearns: for thé purposé: of conversing with modern 
Syrians, had much better learn his’ pronunciation viva voce, 
the only means for’ being accurate.’ ‘We may, ‘therefore, 
dismiss them from our consideration. And heré we must make 
an observation on the manner in which the affixes and prefixes 
are managed. by European, teachers , of oriental languages. 
The pronouns and prepositions being generally monosyllables, 
are tacked to substantives and verbs in such a manner as to 
render them scarcely distinguishable ;, were, they written and 
printed. separately, as. in, Latin. and, Greek, with. their vowel 
points, if. these: must be employed, the Janguage would be 
much sooner learnt. There can be no more necessity for 
Rr2 
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rinting them all in one word, than de amore, or, amo te, 
As we shall give the Lord’s Prayer at length, we shall take our 
examples from it. Why should not Abun, Our Father, be 
printed, 4b un? for Aba is Father, and un, our, as well as 
Pater Noster. ' The next word is still more complicated, and 
the very pronunciation of the principal destroyed. Shemi,. 
is Heaven. Shemia; the Heaven, de is Syriac for who, and be 
for in. But, de be shemai, is printed, dbshemia, and we are 
directed to pronoupce it, debashmayo, or dbhaschmajo; so 
that, shemi, the noun itself, is swallowed. up in its prefixes, 
Other words are still more disguised, that the hearer, at least, 
can never recognize their root.,; A simple original language 
would, most certainly, be free from such metamorphoses, 
Nor could so many consonants have been crémmed together 
into one unpronounceable word. By adding a short vowel to 
every consonant not already provided, the eastern languages 
become easy to read and to remember. For instance, Lmd 
is an Hebrew verb regular, signifying to learn. This, in 
Hiphil, according to the points, is converted into malmido- 
theihem, they are causing us to learn. Now, from Lamod, to 
learn, we should simply deduce melamaduthy hem, as dedocent 
nos, in Latin. We would always preserve as accurately as 
possible, the pronunciation of the original word, which, we 


are eu nee cannot be changed by affixes or prefixes, 


We here insert two modes of pronouncing the Lord’s Prayer, 
and beg our readers attention, in particular, to the second. 


‘* Ab-in de-bash-mayd, néth-kad-dash shem-dc: thi-thé mal 
chith-dc, ne-vé tzeb-yon-Oc, ai-can-0 de-bash-mayd, oph baar-hd: 
Hab-lan Jah4md de-sun-konan jati mond, vash-buk-lin hau-bain 
ai-can-d doph hanin she-bak-An Jah-hbain. Ve-lo taal-an le-nesi-u 
nd; eld phatz-dn men bish-d, Me-tul de-di-ldc hi mal-chith-d 
va-hail-d, va-tesh-bih-thd ledlam dlamin. Amin.” 

‘*¢ Abhoud dbhaschmajo. Nethkadasch schmoch. Tithe malchoutho 
Nehve zebjonoch, ajchano dbhdschmajo, oph b'ar’ho. Habh 
Jachmo dstnkonan jaumono. Vaschbouk Jan chaybain, ajchar 
d' oph chnan schbhakan I'chajobhain, — V'lo ta‘alan Inesjouno. 
pazan men bischo. Metiil ddiloch hi malchoutho v chajlo, y'thesel 
bouchtho !dlam ol'min. - Amin.” 


- We have next to complain of much needless repetition. 

p. 22, wé are informed that, b, d, and 1, prefixed to nour 
give them the sense of the ablative, genitive, and dative cas@m 
in Latin (we do not agree with what he says of H,) and proy 
examples are given, as de shemi, of Heaven; le shemi, 
Heaven; ‘be shemi, in Heaven; then, in p. 30, we haye 
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te, & this repeated again. Next, Pp. 44, 5, 6, and 7, are most 
ur @ needlessly filled up by the example of sefer, a book; with all 
be the above. prepositions prefixed, forming the various cases, 
and all the pronominal affixes. The first: column of each 
nd — page conveys all the information requisite to any one who had 
mi,.B redde, p. 22. This is the most egregious instance of ampli- — 
‘be @ fication, but other pages might be compressed without the loss 
are of any information. » ; 
$0 Mr. Yeates has not informed us how he has acquired his 
ces, | pronunciation, whether resident in London, he has learnt it 
ast, viva voce, or copied it from books. . If the latter be the case, 
age J We must object to his pronunciation of Hva, the verb to be. 
ses, «This he makes wo. Yet, in the imperative mood Hvi is so 
her fe pronounced, i. e. hevi, as in the future ahva, I shall or will be. 
1 tof Lhe first letter, aleph, he never vouchsafes to pronounce a, 
generally 0, sometimes e. Now, this letter has with us a 
ima Yatiety of sounds, according to the consonants with which it is 
, inf joined, as ball, bat, &c. In dead languages, we cannot do 
ido- fm better than follow the practice of our own, and in livin 
|, tom languages, that of the natives. Besides, the Syriac words whic 
scentae are preserved’ in the Greek Testament, and the Greek pro- 
per names which are transferred into the Syriac Testament, all 
, weg give pronuneiations contrary to Mr. Yates. Tabitha, not 
‘xesae Pobitho ; and Macedonia is written Mkdvnya, the vau often 
ayerin bas the power of u or 00, and 7od is either y or 2, add, accord- 
ing to Sir W. Jones and Parkhurst, a short a or e, and we 
have Macedonia at-once. We recommend this specimen for 
ma reflection. We would say, in hopes to facilitate the study of 
‘hod the eastern languages, a word or two more respecting the 
"bas conjugating of the verbs. ‘ The present mode is exceedingly 
complicated, and so contrary to the practice of our Greek and 
Latin grammars, as to give unnecessary trouble to the beginner. 
Because, the tenses are all derived from the third person 
singular preter, this tense is placed_first, and its persons in 
retrograde order. Surely, without necessity. The usual form 
fm would lead no one into error, and it has the great advantage of 
being familiar to us. 
As this is the first attempt at publishing in our language a 
yrian grammar, we have, therefore, paid. more attention to 













‘ouna than we. can in general to grammars, and wish we could 
pene have spoken more favourably. But Mr. Yates seeins. not to 
sropameave studied the principles of that science. Thus, inp. 71, 
Pe eth Hi kethobo is literally. Est mihi liber, as 2th rather ath leen. 


mi, 


We thobo, we have a book. Yet, we have instead of this simple 


emark, a regular tense with singular and plural. If-the 
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extraneous matter were taken out, a Syrian grammar would be 
reduced into very small compass, so far as might be necessary 
for studying the Syrian edition of the New Testament. And 
if different forms: of Syrian letiers had. been. given, it would 
be of particular service to those who might meet with ancient 
Syrian manuscripts. Besides, a Syrian lexicon is wanted, 
Schaafs although adapted to the New Testament only, might 
be republished. Yet, even with that, we fear that the cor. 
respondence would still remain unknown which is appended to 
Mr. Yates’s grammar, as having taken place between himself 
and Gregory Peter Giarve, Syrian acUnT ety of Jerusalem, 
a title known in Eatope only.* : 








































The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life, or an Inqu uiry into. the 
true time of the Birth, Baptism, and Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. of Trinity College, 
_ Cambridge, Author of an Inquiry into the Sacrament of 
. Baptism, 8vo. Pp. 344. Cambridge, printed at the Uni- 
say, y Press : and sold by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Lon- 
on. 1819. 


HowEvenr abstruse investigations into the chronology ob re- 
mote periods may appear, they are neither useless nor unplea- 
sant. For such study is far from. a mere accumulation of 
dates. ‘The chronologist must investigate the minutize. of 
history, and frequently rectify. his numbers by some incidental 
mention ofa feast or anevent which would escape the attention 
of the uninterested reader, Nor does any literary pursuit 
demand a more general knowledge of ancient times. Hence 
much amusing information continually arises. And our latest 
chronologist, the learned. Dr. Hales, has. sent into the world 
three quarto volumes, which, although containing many . very 
complicated calculations, may be perused with the greatest 
delight by all to whom reading sis a pleasure. The utility of 
this branch of literature we need not point out. Its absclute 
necessity sufficiently vindicates. that... Nor can we give a 
stronger instance of that necessity than the one ‘produced by 
Mr. Benson ‘himself in his first a which we subjoin in 
his own words. . | 
© Upoti the difficulty, or, as ha Gtiokaes to consider it, the impos- 


sibility, of reconciling the account of our Saviour’s birth, as related 
“ St. Luke, with the account.of the same circumstance in St. Mat- 


dnd 


* A table of errata ) shoald have been affixed for ey a are wy 
_ numerous. 
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thew, and the ancient profane histories of that period which still 
remain, Dr. Priestley* has ‘contrived to raise his principal argument 
against the preliminary chapters of St. Matthew, the genuineness of 
which involves the doctrine of the immaculate conception of Jesus. 
Jn this argument he has been closely followed by Belsham, the servile. 
copier of almost all his irregular opinions, In the twelfth page of 
the ‘ Calm Inquiry,’ we meet with the following remark. ‘ From 
Luke iii. 1, compared with ver. 23, it appears that Jesus was born 


fifteen years before the death of Augustus, that is, at least two years 


after the death of Herod, a fact which completely falsifies the whole 
of the narrative Contained in the preliminary chapters of Matthew and 
Luke.’ This is his most‘ prominent objection to the immaculate 
conception. The rest, without this, are weak and inconclusive, de- 
pending upon this as their original foundation; so that if we can 
once fairly account for those contradictions which appear to exist, 





‘« * Hist. of early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ, vol. 1V. B. 
iii. c. 20. Ihave observed that Dr. Priestley chooses to consider the 
difficulty insurmountable, and the chapters spurious ; because I find 
that there are occasions upon which he does not choose to think so. In 
the ‘ Observations upon his Harmony,’ p. 2, he seems to have forgot- 
ten or given up the spuriousness of thé two chapters in dispute, and 
considers an opinion he opposes ‘ as evidently out of the question, 
because, according to Matthew, our Lord was born before the death 
of Herod.” This argument is of no force, except he considered the 
second chapter of St. Matthew's gospel to be genuine. The diffe- 
tence of sentiment thus displayed is curious, indeed, but not unac- 
countable. The object of the ‘ Harmonist’ was of course very dissi- 
milar to ¢hat of the ‘ Historian of early opinions.’ Yet have I not 
eet this down in malice. The illustrious philosopher has yielded but 
io the general infirmity of human nature... It is the fate of all to be 
biassed, perhaps imperceptibly, by preconceived opinions.’ 

‘“* + Nothing can be more calculated to mislead the unwaty reader 
than the statements of this page. Upon examination it will appear 
that St. Luke only informs us that Jesus was ‘ about thirty,” when he 
was baptized, (ch. iii. v. 21,23 ;) and would seem to imply that he 
was baptized in the fifteenth year*of Tiberius, (ch. iii. v.1.) Upon 
this foundation, Mr. Belsham, begging the question, assumes it as 
a fact, that Jesus was born ‘at least two years after the death of. 
Herod.’ But even granting the assumed premises of Mr. Belsham, 
his sweeping conclusion is by no means justified, An error in point 
of time does not necessarily inclade an error as to facts, and a writer 
may be very well acquainted with the circumstances attending any 
transaction without knowing the precise date of the transaction itself. 
Though, therefore, we should admit that the two preliminary chap- 
ters of St. Matthew and St. Luke are at absolute variance’ with each 
other upon the éime of Christ’s birth, we are not logically authorized 
to conclude that the whole narrative contained in those preliminaty 
chapters of Matthew and Luke is completely falsified.” : 
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and harmonize-the relations of the two evangelists with each other, 
and with the writers of profane history, we shall have done something 
to destroy his frail and feeble fabric of doubt, and have contributed 
something to establish a doctrine. which, as it has been generally 
opposed by socinian writers, may not improperly be considered as in 
some measure subversive of the socinian scheme.” 


The blundering of the Editors of the Essex Street New 
Testament, respecting the two Herods, afforded a sufficient 
proof how much. they were to seek in Sacred History, and as | 
‘the time when. Herod the Great died is of material importance 
-in this question, without farther preface we will-enter on that 
subject ; but'as Mr. B. dates by the. Julian period, it will be 
‘necessary first to give what he bas omitted, some account of 
‘that contrivance, its origin, and its defects. 
Julius-Scaliger produced the number 7980 by multiplying 
- together the cycle of the sun 28, the cycle of the moon‘]9, 
and.the indiction 15. And of this number the. first year he 
assumes to have been about 700 years before the creation, in 
a year which was at once the first of each cycle, antl of. the 
indiction, which concurreyce will again take place in 7980 
years afterwards, or in A. D. 3266. Hence our vulgar, and 
certainly incorrect date A. D. 1, coincides with the 47 14th 
year of the Julian period. But aecording to Dr. Hales, and 
many other chronologists, our Sayiour was born 5411 years 
after the creation.* ‘Therefore the creation took place - 69] 
years before the commencement of the Julian period, which 
is a very serious inconvenience. According to the shorter 
period, the creation ‘took place in J. P. 710. But although 
wé would not adopt the Julian Period for general use, it is of 
excellent service in determining the birth of our Saviour, ani 
that being once ascertained,-we.agree with Dr. Hales, that it 
is far preferable to reckon the years as before or after thi 
event. 
Now after the battle of Philippi, Antony granted the govert- 
ment of Judza to Herod and Phasael. -The latter having 
- committed suicide rather than fall by: the hands of the. Par 
. thians, the Senate of Rome:constituted Herod sole governor 
- that country, and on his death, according to his will, confirme 
by Augustus Cesar, Herod his son, called Antipas by Jose 
phus ; Archelaus and Philip were placed as T etrarchs 0 over sept 


— 





* This difference arises from the shorter lives of the patriarchsil 

the Hebrew manuscripts, so excellently accounted for by. Dr. Hales 

_and corrected from Josephus compared with the Samanitan and Sq 
tuagint readings. : 
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er, § ‘ rate portions of the country. But Herod the Great, the father 


ing of the tetrarchs, died after our Lord’s birth, according both to 
ted St. Matthew and St. Luke, the beginning of whose gospels are 
lly undoubtedly genuine and authentic, by every proof applicable 
ay to the question. Hence, by ascertaining the death of Herod 
the King,as St. Luke distinguishes him from Herod the Te- 

ew trarch, we shall gain the earliest date which profane history 
ent affords. It next appears from Josephus that-Herod was alive 
{as @ on the 13th of March, 4710, J. P. when there was an eclipse 
nee of the moon, and he certainly died within two years of that 
hat date. As these are allowed facts, it is unnecessary to examine 
be them minutely. But:Herod died, as it would seem, neara 
of passover. The passover of the year 4710, J.P. was on the 


11th of April, and Lardner is of opinion that the king died 
ing ‘between the 18th of March, and the 11th of April of that 


‘19, year. Mr. Benson has‘shewn that from Josephus’s narrative 
he this was utterly impossible. The events which took place, his 
, in long and tedious sickness, his stay: at the baths of Callirhoe, 
the the time spent at Jericho, the collecting together and imprison- 
980 ing the chiefs of the Jews, actually require time for which one 
and year is scarcely sufficient. Sv that we should fix the time of 
4th his death rather after than before the passover of 4711. , It 
and was probably in the ensuing winter,* and therefore. before the 
ears passover of 4712. We here depart from our author’s opinion, 
69] who adopts the passover of 4711, on the ground that it was 
hich J ° impossible for Herod to have transacted all the affairs recorded - 
orter by the historian in less time, and therefore he takes that date 
ugh as an impregnable position. What, then, was the age of our 
is of Lord? We have vcry few data’to proceed on here. Let us, 
and however, avail ourselves of those few, Now there is only one 
at i transaction of whose date we are certain, namely, the presen- 
tha tation of Christ in the temple. . This must have been forty 
days after the birth. ‘The circumstance of the Blessed Virgin 
rer: offering on- that occasion only a pair of turtle doves, renders it 
ving nearly certain that the princes of the east had not then: made 
Par- their offerings of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Mr. Benson 
or ol uses every exertion to prove that these offerings took place 


immediately after the presentation. But we cannot regard his 
reasonings as by any means conclusive. His arguments are, 
that Herod was in good health, and that the presentation itself 
would have alarmed Herod, had it taken place any time before 


rmet 
Jose: 











chsi 

* From Salome’s concealment of the death and the varions trans- 
: actions of Archelaus, it must have taken place at least three months 
before the passover, perhaps not less than six. 
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the visit of the princes. From the very concise manner in 
which the gospels ate written, never noticing extraneous cir- 
cumstances, all that ean be determined from them on that head 
is, that Herod was-not incapacitated from business. As in the 
week prior to. March 13; he convened a council, he might have 
a week afterwards convened another, and we are sure the 
evangelist would not have noticed whether he received his 
advisers reclined on his couch, or standing. Besides, he could 
go after the 13th to Callirhoe, a considerable distance from 
Jerusalem, much more could he have gone to Bethlehem, 
whose distance was only six miles. As to the latter argument, 
it does not appear that Zachariah’s being struck dumb in the 
temple ever came to the ears of the king, nor did any thing 
said by Simeon and Anna, at the presentation, by any means 
infer thata rival.to the king was born.. Besides, to suppose, 
as Mr. B. necessarily does, that the star appeared long before 
the Saviour was born, seems so much like a practical false- 
hood, that we cannot admit of it. It cannot be doubted but 
that it appeared to the oriental princes immediately on the 
birth of our Saviour, and not before. We are amazed that 
Mr. Benson, who seems in this. work ambitious to reason very 
strictly, should have attempted to wedge im such a_ pretence. 
Besides, as Joseph, in returning from Egypt, intended to have 
gone again to Bethlehem, we may reasonably conclude that he 
had previously settled there, which supposes:a longer stay than 
merely forty days after the nativity. And as we are not au- 
thorized to multiply miracles, since it cannot be imagined that 
the mother and child could safely, at so early a period, have 
travelled through the mountains, night: and day, to Egypt, 
some weight must be given to that consideration. Nor must 
we overlook the age to which Herod limited his massacre of 
the infants. Here again Mr. Benson leaves his wonted cau- 
tion, and speculates in the fields of conjecture. To murder 
a number of innocents, of whom Herod was sure that one 
only threatened his family’s succession, was of itself an act 
tvo horrid not to be limited by a monarch within the narrowest 
bounds which safety would admit. Bad as Herod was, we 
must not paint the devil blacker than he is. So that as he 
limited the slaughter to all less than two years old, and as it | 
must have taken the eastern princes, as Mr. B. has justly ob- 
served, nearly a twelvemonth to prepare for their journey and 
complete it, we have sufficient reason to conclude our Saviour - 
to have been about one year old at the time of their arrival. 


There is still another date to be considered, the axoyeapectas 
which induced Joseph to: come from Nazareth. Here we 
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must, once for all, express our astonishment at Mr. Benson’s 
total ignorance of the chronological works of. the Dean of 
Killesandra. If they are not in the college library, it must be 
a. great- piece of neglect, and in the university. library they 
must be, .Or, like the blacksmith who would make a clock out 
of his own head, did Mr. Benson determine to try his strength 
without peeping. ‘The profound learning, judgment, and ac- 
curacy displayed in those volumes by Dr. Hales, will be ad- 
mired by every scholar, although they may not admit every 
deduction. From them we shall now proceed to. shew how 
satisfactorily the discussions about the dazing of St. Luke are 
set at rest without the most trifling alteration of the sacred 
text, or any violence to profane history. 


_. Dr. Hales suggests that instead of aurn, Luke, ch. ii. ver. 2, 


from ouros, we should read aurn from. &vro¢, ipse, which is, in 
fact, no alteration, as the original manuscripts were not aspi-+ 
rated, these marks being the invention of a later period. The 
three first verses of that chapter would then run thus : And 
it came: to pass tn those days that an order came from Cesar 
Augustus to enroll all the country. The taxing itself first took 
place when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria, and all men.went to’ 
be enrolled, each to his own city. | : 

Now from history we learn that Herod fell into disgrace with 
Augustus by the false accusations of Sylleus, and the emperor, 
for a long time, turned a deaf earto all he could urge, threat- 
ening, in the mean time, to reduce Judza to a province: from 
akingdom. He so far proceeded in the design as to oblige the 
inhabitants to take oaths of fidelity, as Josephus relates, and 
therefore they would be, of course, registered. To this regis- 
tering Justyn Martyr appeals in his second defence,* and this 
was undoubtedly the enrolment which brought Joseph to 
Bethlehem. The falsehood of Syllzus, however, being dis- 
covered in time, Augustus was reconciled to Herod, and would 
have compensated for the vexation he had suffered by granting 
him the kingdom of Arabia, but for his advanced age an 
family quarrels. So that the taxing did not take place until 
after the banishment of Archelaus, and indeed on account of 





_ * It surely is worth while to recollect that Justyn Martyr, who 
died abot 202, appealsin this defence to the very records of this en- 
rolment kept at Rome, and that 200 years afterwards Julian, the em- 
peror and apostate, refers to the very same as a proof that Jesus 
Christ was born a subject of the Roman empire, Can there be any 
doubt of their existence ? and does not thisconfirm the authenticity of 


St. Luke's second chapter beyond all exception ? 
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the confiscation of his property. Of which event Luke was 
not ignorant, since inthe very next chapter he mentions the 
three tetrarchs of Judzea and the environs, omitting the name 
of Archelaus. There: seems to be no reasonabfe objection to 
this interpretation, which indeed, Mr. Benson, after a some- 
what unnecessary investigation (but a very learned one) of 
these chapters himself, seems to adopt. It would appear, 
however, that Tertullian is accurate in saying that the enrol- 
ment was taken by.Sentius Saturninus, for it was taken whilst 
Herod was in disgrace. During this interval Saturninus sent 
to Rome Corinthus and two others as evidence for Herod 
against Syllzeus, and when Nicholaus, (Antig. kb. 16, cap. 16,) 
justified Herod before the emperor, it is clear that Saturninus 
was not at Rome, for his evidence would have rendered the 
production of the bonds, the letters from the plundered cities, 
&c. all unnecessary. Indeed, afterwards at Berytus, Saturninus 
and Volumnius assisted Herod in determining the fate. of his 
sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, with whose execution this 
book concludes. Then the seventeenth book begins and 
finishes the history of Antipater, another son, and part of these 
transactions is synchronous with those of the former book. 
Antipater being still at Rome, and Pheroras still alive, when 
Aristobulus oe his brother were strangled. Some time after 
this-Antipater returns, Pheroras dies, and the discovery of the 
former’s treachery takes place. On whom Varus sits in judg- 
ment. The chronology deduced from the coins, for want of 
materials, we cannot examine. But we have endeavoured, in 
these few lines, to give our readers a clear idea of the mode 
by which the birth of our Saviour may be ascertained as col- 
lateral evidence of the authenticity of the two first chapters 
of St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels. | Whether Saturni- 
nus or Varus was then president of Syria, affects not the Evan- 
gelists, but Tertullian only. 

Mr. Benson next proceeds to vindicate the first verse of St. 
Luke’s third chapter, in which it is proved, with much minute- 
ness. of research, that St. Luke dated from the time Tiberius 
took a share inthe government, and not from the death of 
Augustus. We recommend these observations to the careful 
study of all biblical students. We will here give what Mr. 
Benson observes respecting the date contained in St. Luke’s 
third chapter. 


‘‘ Had St. Luke indeed declared positively that it was in the 15th 
year of the so/e empire of Tiberius that thé word of God came unto 
John, or had he used the word reign or empire at all, I should not 
have ventured to detend the position which Lam now adyocating. 
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But the word of the Evangelist, though translated reign in the autho- 
rized English version, does not imply a sole, or supreme, or indepen- 
dent sovereignty. St. Luke does not say, Ev fres mevrexaidexary 
ms BaosAsias, or Tus apyns, but tas HTEMONIAL TiBegiou, 
Now, though the word ny eAovba itself is not to be found in any 
other passage of the New Testament, the cognate words NY EAovEeva 
and "'y&4@¥ are frequently to be met with, and wherever they do 
occur, they imply universally, and without any exception whatever, a 
subordinate and not a supreme authority. Whenever a supreme and 
independent magistrate is spoken of, his title is always BacsAtus, 
which has been explained to us as clearly as any word can be ex- 
plained by two of the Apostles themselves. —T'w BacsAti ws THEPE- 
XONTY, says St. Peter—-0Ts iBaciasuce Kupiog o Osos o TLAN- 


TOKPATQP, says St. John. The term PaciAtvs is also on one 
occasion particularly applied to the Roman Emperor, ovx EN OfeEV 
Pacrrie st ui Kaicapa. Lastly, there isa distinction made between 


nysjzov and Gacids¥s both by St. Matthew and St. Mark; the 
nature of. which distinction is carefully and clearly pointed out by St. 
Luke, the author now under our consideration. Paul was sum- 
moned to defend himself before Agrippa the King, and Festus the 
Governor of Judea. Agrippa was in his dominions a supreme and 
independent monarch. Festus held ‘his authority under the Roman 
Emperor. After St. Paul had made his address, St. Luke observes 


‘ / c \ ‘ 
that “ the King and the Governor rose up,” ®éoTn 0 PacsAtus xo 


¢ TY ELA, thus placing between the words Bac sAgvs and myemi 
the same difference which subsists between a supreme and a subordi- 
nate power. The same distinction is, as far as I have observed, very 


scrupulously adhered to by Josephus. BacsAcia or 2px" is the term 


he applies to an Emperor or King; wyépeovie and its cognates always 
refer to a power held under another as its supreme source, toa gover- 
nor and government. rt ag these remarks I think it is very highly 
probable that St. Luke did not, when speaking, in the third chapter of 
his Gospel, of the 15th year of Tiberius, intend to date from the 
commencement of his solé and indepéndent empire, but of some 
subordinate and dependent government. Had he meant his sole 


empire, he would -have employed the word BacsAsia and not 


myiwovia. This is still further rendered probable by a difference 
between the expression of St. Luke and that on the Antiochian 


medals. In the inscription upon those coins we read EEBAZTOT 


Kairapocs, which necessarily implies that at the time at which they 
Were struck, Tiberius had assumed or permitted the title of Augustus 
to be bestowed upon him; but before the death of Augustus he 
hever received that title; consequently we are compelled to fix the 
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date of these medals after the death of Augustus, ‘and’ in the sole 
empire of Tiberius. But we do not find this word Z<Bacrod in the 
Evangelist. His words are TiPegiou Katcapos’ alone, and though 


the omission of LeBac TOU is not decisive, yet it is so far favourable to 
our views that it does not oblige us to suppase him speaking of a 
period subsequent to the assumption of that title by Tiberius. 


Haying thus ascertained the date of the birth of our Sa- 
viour, Mr. Benson next endeavours to determine the time of 
his ministry. Some have limited this to one year, and others 
have extended it to five. But the most general opinion is, 
that our Lord was present at three passovers, on the last of 
which he suffered. Dr. Hales contends. for four passovers, 
and the decision of the point in question seems to depend on 
the proper understanding of St. John, ch. v. ver. 1, where the 
word etm occurs without an article. This Mr. Benson thinks 
shews that this was not the feast, that is, the passover. Dr. 
Hales refers to several other texts, which, however, in our 
humble opinion, do not bear him out in that interpretation, 
It is, at the best, a matter of small moment whether. our 
Lord was present at three or four passovers. But that he 
exercised his ministry only one year and an half, is certainly 
not to be reconciled either to the gospels or the fathers, as is 
evident from the following observations. 


‘* There are some who, instead of extending, would limit the 
number of passovers in our Saviour’s ministry to ‘two, and. confine 
its duration to one year and a half. As the Gospel of St. John at 
present stands, it is quite inconsistent with such an hypothesis, In 
ch. vi. ver, 4, we have distinct mention of a third Passover, and if 
that verse be left in its present state, and that chapter in its present 
position, the difficulty is insurmountable. To remove this dif_i- 
culty it has been proposed to remove ch. vi. and place it before 
ch. v. and then either to elide verse 4 altogether, or else to cor- 
rect it in such a manner as to avoid the interference to which 
the common reading tends, Such being the preliminary steps 
which are on all hands allowed to be absolutely necessary to the re- 
ception of this contracted view of our Lord’s ministry, it will only 
be necessary for us, in order to overturn it, to shew that these steps 
are quite unauthorized by antiquity, and by no means established by 
the course of reasoning which has been adopted for their proof. 

‘If we look to the writings of the Fathers, and to the existing 
manuscripts and versions of the New Testament, we shall find no 
traces whatever of any transposition of chapters in St. John. Yet it 
is certainly to be imagined, that, if such a change in the arrangement 
of the parts of his Gospel had taken place in later times, there would 
in some of these various transcripts and-quotations haye been some 
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hint of the dislocation which they had suffered. So strongly does 
one learned writer* appear to have been embarrassed with this objec 


tion to the change of order in the chapters, that, being unable to. 


attribute the transposition with any degree of probability to the 
carelessness of transcribers, he boldly imputes it to the original mis- 
take of the author himself, and supposes the error to have existed in 
the very autograph of St. John. Such a conjecture can only rest 
upon its own merits, and powerful indeed ought to be the indications 
of its truth before it can be entitled to the slightest attention or re- 
spect, Weare necessarily therefore compelled to an enumeration of 
the supposed internal signs of a derangement of the-chapters in 
question.” : 


In the course of these discussions there are some incidental 
notices of other chronological difficulties, as well as those 
which simply relate to the life of our Saviour, When the 
Jews replied to him, “ Forty and six years was this temple in 
building, and wilt thou rear it up in three days?” John, ch. 
ii. ver. 20, most commentators have conceived this assertion 
to. refer to the time taken up by the repairs of Herod. How- 
ever, Mr. Benson clearly proves this not to have been the 
case, and shews it to be extremely probable that this answer 
refers, to the time in which it was built after the return from 
Babylon. For although it was begun by Ezra, it is not likely 
to have been finished by him. But the building lingered in’ 
those troublesome times, and might very well have consumed 
that period from the first laying of the foundation to the com- 
plete finish of the structure. But it is shewn from Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and from two tracts falsely ascribed to Cyprian, 
that this opinion, even if it be an error, was general among 
Jews and christians for the first three centuries. Nor, indeed, 
is its accuracy of importance in this passage. If the Jews 
thought so, their answer to our Saviour was in point. 

But we must now conclude this. article, not, however, with- 
out returning our thanks to Mr. Benson for the research and 
ingenuity which he has displayed. We are sorry that he had 
not previously met with the chronological labours of Dr. 
Hales, which we think would have considerably assisted him. 
They are, indeed, a monument of patient research, deep eru- 
dition, and acute discrimination. i Yack 

We here give the result of Mr. B.’s inquiries as to the dates 
of the most important points of our Saviour’s life. 


ss 





“« * ¢ Doctissimus Petitus,, as Mann styles him, de annis Christi, 
Pp. 170, 
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Jesus Christ was born in the spring of 4709, J. P. ; Herod 
died 4711; Jesus baptized by John November, 4739; and 
crucified jn the March or April of 4742; but whether our 
Lord’s birth took place in spring or autumn, there seems to he 
no ground of determining with any accuracy, and the same 
remark may be made on the time of year in which the baptism 


took place. 
edy by 


Tne human mind is formed by a kind providence to forget the 
evils which are past, and to support itself by hope in present 
troubles. It is, however, highly important to refer back to 
past experience, that the future may be governed by the wis- 
dom thus acquired. And perhaps on no subject is that refe- 
rence more necessary than respecting the French revolution. 
Events, at that period, were so rapid, horrors accumulated so 
fast, and atrocious deeds surpassed each other in such quick 
succession, that men were actually astounded at their rapid 
occurrence ; the memory could fix upon no one in particular, 
and every crime was almost forgotten in the general confusion. 
Insulated facts are easily recorded. ‘The Sicilian Vespers, and 
the eveof St, Bartholomew will never be forgotten, while the 
Septembrizers, the Noyades, the massacres of the Swiss, the 
clergy, the Lyonnois, &c. &c. are so mingled in the mind, that 
they make neither a deep nor distinct impression. Besides, a 
record of these enormities would be extremely useful to the 
inhabitants of other realms, who seem not yet to have learnt 
that mobs are the most cruel of all tyrants. We would ask 
Archdeacon Bathurst whether, whilst chaunting at the orgies 
of Norwich the chorus of “ Tyrants shall fall, fall, fall,” it 
never occurred to him that the miseries and bloodshed caused 
by a rebellion against one of these tyrants, Louis XVI. have 
not far exceeded all the wretchedness and misfortune, and 
murder, caused in Europe by despots since the coming of 
Christ. Indeed, a writer in one of the opposition papers has 
defended this chorus by saying that an allusion to our own 
monarchy could not have been intended. His defence would 
have been more satisfactory had he stated to whom the allusion 
was made. Excepting the unhappy Ferdinand, who, from the 
known weakness of his understanding, must be enly the tool 
of others, there is surely no European monarch to whom that 
epithet can be applied. Many nations, it is true, do not possess 
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a representative constitution. But the learned archdeacon 
might have known that the same constitution may. not.suit 
every nation, nor even the same nation at every period of its 
existence ; and that gradual improvement, as. knowledge and ' 
civilization advances, must be introduced with prudence and 
caution, History shews that no real good has ever been 
effected by the fall, alias the murder, of tyrants, nor is that 
precisely the mode of reform which should be countenanced 
by a christian minister, even though he be a whig. Every 
thing of human invention must be imperfect. Progressive 
amendment is all that we can aim at. 

With these reflections we have prefaced our annunciation 
of « work by Madame Genlis, which places the scene generally 
in France during the period of the revolution. The writer 
and the subject both demand peculiar attention. Madame 
Genlis was governess in the family ef the infamous Duc D’Or- 
leans. She therefore moved in the highest circles; and, 
although she: took refuge with her pupils in England during 
the most dangerous convulsions, she must have witnessed a 
suficient quantity of the horrors which occurred to entitle 
her to ample credit. Besides, the manners of the French, 
both before and since that unhappy event, must have been 
familiar to her, and she cannot have given them a false colour- 
ing, except induced by faction or prejudice. From faction she 
seems perfectly free, and as perfectly free from ‘any prejudice, 
produced by religion. or loyalty. The writer seems to regard 
this dreadful event as a West Indian hurricane ; it may level 
the highest trees, overturn houses, and destroy the inhabitants, 
but it purifies the atmosphere, and restores fertility to the 
soil, Hence, then, in our opinion, we have not here the whole 
truth, but what we have is shocking enough, and we may rely 
implicitly on facts related by that writer whose prejudices are 
opposed to exaggeration. Julien Delmour, the hero of the 
tale, was born in 1767, and his parents were confectioners. 
By accident he was introduced into the family of the Marquis 
d’Inglar, and became the intimate companion of his only son. 
Thus he moved alternately in the highest and lowest circles, 
and thus we are admitted to internal views of each. In the 
perusal of these our readers will be principally struck with the 
general absence of morality in all classes. Madame Genlis 
has indeed relieved the dismal group by introducing a few who 
have imbibed a proper sense of religion. Yet Edelie, her 
heroine, is far too-romantic for our more sobered ideas, and 
we should not have expected our authoress, by this example, 
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to have recommended pilgrimages as expiatory of imagined 
offences. 

An instance of depravity in Julien’s rank of life is thus 
given. Julien lived with his uncle, a jeweller, who, at 53, 
married Matilda, the niece of the Marquis d’Inglar, aged 20, 
who, immediately after her marriage, commenced an intrigue 
with Count Joseph de:Velmas, who, at the same time, carried 
on another with the Baroness de Blimont, and was on the 
point of.marriage with the amiable Edelie. The following is 
the account of the manneriin which the nephew lived with the 
uncle’s wife. 


««-Matilda-did not confine her discretion to- keeping secrets, but 
even became the protectress of my intrigue with Adeline ; when 
she knew that my uncle was obliged to go out on business, the circom- 
stance.was oblizgingly communicated to me, and I took advantage of 
it accordingly. Qn his return he never inquired how I,had been 
occupied, except of his, wife, who was sure to give the most favour- 
able account of my proceedings. Although I profited by this conde- 
scension, on the part of Matilda, it did not make her appear the 
more estimable in my eyes, and I had a confused notion, that in acting 
thus, she was influenced by some secret motive which I should in 
time discover. 
 €€ Mademoiselle de Versec came Sreqisetnly to dine with us; ; OD 
those occasions the conversation of the aunt and niece, in my uncle's 
presence, used to‘amuse me.exceedingly. .Matilda always took care 
that it should turn upon some point of morality, on which she would 
manifest so. much severity of, principle, and make .such rigorous com- 
ments, .that,,my.,poor uncle was absolutely | lost in, admiration and 
amazement. Tears. were sometimes glistening in his eyes, | whee, 
ham the gravity,of a preacher, she continued to, sustain her. high 

flown maxims and rigid themes. . Mademoiselle’ de Versec was alo 

elted, and, like Madame de Sottonville, addressing another George 
pelted. but much more credulous than that of Moliére, would fre- 
quently repeatithat he was too happy in such a wife ! 
_~ ** Having one day asked- Matilda how it happened that a person of 
her.age-could know. so much, she informed me :that from being 
brought up at the Ursulines, she. was extremely dull until ithe age. of 
sixteen ; before this. peried, ber. mind was only. developed, jowthe little 
frolics of a patlour, boarder, which, were, Aeyseely perished in, addition 
to,heir haying drawn, down a.m Ititade feprimand ¢ and ermor 
from, her aunt, who, was charged ry; the Marga nglar to scold 
hecause be was, constantly rece} ving compl laints dite ‘her from a 
inflexible sisterhood ; ; ‘that at lin gth a: female relation’ of the . 
quis, who had been married in "Ohe of ‘the Provinces, and bechni's 
widow, being no longer able to support a town’ residence, in whieh 
she had lost a husband that she adored, ‘came to Paris to place her- 
self in a convent, where she could live i inj the utmost solitude, exclu- 
sively given up to religion and grief. ;\The. Marquis, continved Ma- 
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tilda, charmed with the gentleness’ and ‘piety of this lady, whose 
name was,tbe Baroness de,****,; imagwed that a,woman, of twenty- 

eight, and so virtuous, would haxe greater power oyer.me than the 
austeresisters; he thereforeintreated her to take.me into herown ; apart- 


ments. . The Baroness, who. possessed only. a. yery limited. income,. 


was under great obligations to the Marquis, and. still. expected. he 
would render her important services, acceded to the proposal without 
the smallest hesitation, promising to look after: me. with all the care 
of which she was capable.. The Ursuiines; who were.consecrated, to 
the duties of education, had numeroys classes of pupils, but received 
no one into their, rooms... The Baroness, bad chosen a convent in 
which there were no classes. 1 was taken from. the melancholy Ur- 
sulines to be. placed under the superintendence of this young and 
handsome widow, who shortly after acquired both. my confidence and 
friendship. . 

‘* T soon perceived that my new governess had profited largely by 
her intercourse with the world, and possessed a mind of unusual 
finesse. When the Marquis came tosee her, she assumed the’air and 
tone of an Artemisa, but no sooner had he turned his back, than she 
would burst out in roars of laughter, ‘and give utterance tq a thousand 
lively sallies. She, however, attended to my éducation, and made 
me read.a number of very pretty romances; which assisted greatly 1 in 
forming my mind ; but her.conversation was .still more instructive. 
When she saw that I was.a totally different person, and had thrown 
off the awkwardness of former habits, she used to take me out with 
her, telling the inmates of the convent that she was going to visit a 
sick friend, and pass the night in watching over her, and that we 
should not return till the next morning. , We left the convent gene- 
rally about five o'clock, and went to the theatre, thence to sup with a 
lady of the neighbourhood, who lived in very good style, and on 
supper being over, were taken by her to.the opera ball. On returning 
to the convent, at eight in the morning, the sisterhood used to be 
quite grieved to see our heavy eyes and jaded appearance, admiring 
our sensibility, and commending the charitable offices which. we had 
been performing. The Baroness used to reply, in a tone of great 
humility, that such trifling acts of benevolence did not merit the 
least Beate, and she was perfectly prepared to begin them again if 
necessa 

Tt was thus that, during the whole winter, we found virtuous and 


charitable pretexts for absenting ourselves every week to the great 


edification of the sisterhood, and a doctor's prescribi chalybeate 
waters, or bathing to.the Baroness, always iiegont ‘us with an excuse 
for amusing ourselves in the country., 1 passed eighteen teen months most 
agreeably in this manner, and was each day hore satisfied with Ty 


female Mentor ;, but she went out alone one He ‘and never 


aspices of a 


y tich. . ie ortunately, T “was ‘fo 2 rin 
want of, her Jessons,, Corby, his time I knew pute as oiach as she did 
herself. ,. The. Maraving Inglar said 1 he coul i could } not coneeive ‘how it was 


returned afterwards, having g one to Engl land under the 
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possible fot a woman, who had till then been so very prudent, and 
who had shewn me such good examples, to be capable of such an 


action, that he thought she must have been carried off, an opinion 


‘which I eonfirmed in the Marquis by the account I gave him of her 
habitual austerity and virtue.” 


‘To-this education Matilda does no. cidinure dit but becomes a 
model of depravity and dissipation. At last she discovers the 
intimacy between her friend the Count de Velmas, and the 
Baroness. This rouses her to vengeance, which she endeavours 
to execute by means of Julien,’ who, hawever, refuses ‘his 
assistance, and is therefore dismissed in disgrace from his 
uncle’s house. And when we have introduced to our readers 
the Baroness de Blimont, we shall have put them in possession 
of .Madame Genlis’s opinion of French morality, previous to 
the revolution, among the higher and lower ranks. 


** History of the Baroness de Blimont, or the Courtesan from Principle 
- The Baroness de Blimont is the daughter of an old commis- 
sary of war, and I need not tell you that fortanes are made in such 
situations. Rich and beautiful, she soon had a numeroas train of 
admirers ; her father, for many years a widower, was convineed that 
if daughters merely knew how to dance and sing well, they ought fo 
be considered as highly accomplished, particularly when they happen 
to have a large fortune. Seraphine, the name by which she was 
then called, enjoyed perfect liberty at the age of sixteen, her only 
poverncss being little more than a companion, entirely devoted to all 
er wishes, and who thought of nothing else but how to please and 
flatter her young charge. At once witty and animated, she read all 
the fashionable works of the day, and was enchanted with those 
which, in affecting to inculcate morality, only flatter our inclinations, 
and stimulate the passions.’ This. species of reading soon had the 
effect.of disturbing her imagination, while it poisoned her mind and 
corrupted her manners. 

«¢ When she had reached her nineteenth year, the Baron de Bii- 
mont placed himself on the list of those admirers, who aspired to 
the honour of Seraphine’s hand. The Baron, with a fine sounding 
name, . ssed a shattered fortune and tuined reputation. And 
although. he had been distinguished in the field, he was both a game- 
ster and a fiverting, totally destitute of personal respectability, the 
Baron was also 2, . passionate: admirer of the Encyclopedizists, and 
Teceived one of their diplomas of superiority in genius, to which all 
‘the Partizan of “modern. philosophy’ ate by right entitled, “These 

claims to Rul Lixe ‘ot Seraphine, and they aceordingly 

ct ei to obtain: a. rence over gare rivals, .He had, for some 
rs, corresponded wih Vol aire, and used to shew letters dated 

pay erpey,, 10 W which co bralenta were paid to him on his philosophy 

and meotal okt. a degree of shim ‘that ‘quite dazzled Seta- 
phine. Having, therefore, evéty’ reason to hope that his suit was 
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agreeable, the Baron requested a private interview, and it was granted. 
Seraphine received him in the drawing room, accompanied by her 
governess ; but the latter, after a_ few preliminary compliments had 
been made, retired, leaving them to follow up the conversation ¢éte- 
a-téte : no sooner had she withdrew than the Baron immediately de- 
clared himself, and concluded by stating that, previous to addressing 
her father, he wished to know whether the step he had taken. was 
agreeable, for if otherwise, he would thenceforth renounce his pre- 
tensions to her hand, although he could not cease to Jove. # 
‘‘ Seraphine, who though so young, was even now quite a woma 
ia her address and manner, gracefully answered, that she felt and 
appreciated the delicacy of such conduct. I therefore fully autho- 
rize you, continued she, todemand my hand, as I am sufficiently 
acquainted with your principles and sentiments to feel satisfied that 
this union will render us both happy. I bad determined not to marry 
any one who did not rise above these prejudices, which still continue 
to govern foolsand vulgar minds ; and would, of my own accord, 
have chosen you in preference to any other. At these words the 


Baron broke into the most lively expressions of joy, but. Seraphine 


interrupting him, added, you have, by this proceeding, acquired the 
greatest possible right to my esteem, and J shall therefore prove, on 
my side, that I am not unworthy of your cunfidence.. Deception, 
the most odious of ali vices, is unhappily that which your sex but too 
frequently find in women ; it has ever been hateful to me, and I am 
about to prove the assertion by candidly informing you that I have a 
lover, and wish to retain. him. We cannot be. united, his person 
being-previously engaged, but our hearts are free, and were therefore 
exchanged. Having received my vows,I can neither betray them, 
or deceive you. Here the Baron, unable any longer to restrain his 
enthusiasm and admiration, fell at the feet of the ingenuous Serapbine, 


and rapturously exclaimed, incompatable woman! who pays equal : 


respect to the sacred rights of truth, and to the no Jess imperative 
duties of Jove. Yes! I feel that. 1 am worthy of this heroic and 


noble confidence. Your Jover shall be my friend, and the dearest 
I have, if only faithful to you, and whocan be otherwise to so many - 


charms, and such exalted virtue! What! Julien, cried Durand at 
this part of his narrative, does not this affecting scene extract a single 
tear! why your heart must be made of adamant. Is it possible, I 
rejoined, that such-san. instance- of moral. turpitude as this can ever 
have been seriously advocated, or that there have been people so 
barefaced as to. applaud it when related? I see you are not born to 
comprehend the sublimity of the new system: then you have not 
read the Philosophical. Dictionary, together with so many tmmorial 
productions of a similar kind, and by the same author, nor the many 
fine moral articles written for the Encyclopedia Helvetius, on the 
mind, &c, &c. &c. You have kept to the old principles, which are 
a much out of date with a certain class, as the full-bottomed wigs 


and enormous buskins of Louis the Thirteenth’s reign. We have 


changed all that, my friend ; young people must have a young mo- 
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rality, and I promise you that'tliere is no’ possibility of ‘your finding 
a more convenient one than that _ promulgated: by’ the’ philosophers ‘of 
our new school. "Passions, independence, arid ‘voluptuousness ; this 
is the motto, no wonder therefore (hat it should have proselytes. > But 
to proceed with ‘my story. ‘Seraphine, delighted to find'a husband 
who was really so worthy ‘of fet, it was mutually agréed between 
_ them, that the Baron should ask the Consent’ of her father ‘that very 
day ; he did 60, ‘and it’ was’ giver ;‘ mutual ‘vows were therr'ex- 
changed: a large supper party followed, and the inténded marriage 
was publicly announced. A little before the company’ removed into 
the supper room, and while all, except’ Seraphine and ‘the’ Baron, 
were occupied at play, the elegant Chevalier d’Herbain came ‘in’ 
pe pits a young man, in whom the good taste of a’ brilliant, though 
not solid education, had tempered without eradicating vice, rendering 
it the more dangerous by embellishing it with a glossy'exterior: Many 
teachers of ihe pre nt-day may be compated' to those® ignorant and 
idle gaitegert he, foment of téating out® the ‘noxious’ plants, are 
satished with merely cutting off the’tops, leaVing’the’ roots and seed, 
which they cover with beautiful flowers, whose ‘brightness'are soon , 
tarnished by the venomous herbs that grow’ and multiply under their 
stems. ‘The Chevalier d'Herbain possessed that spécies of inoffensive 
fatuity which men barely tolerate, withodt tarning ‘into ‘ridicule, ‘and 
which, in the eyes of women, is nothing ‘but gracefultiess and gallan- 
try, Possessing a cold heart and selfish character, he gave ‘hiarself the 
credit of having many friends, for he was aware that one’ of the. first 
means of obtaining importance’in lifé, is found ‘in knowing How to 
cultivate and preserve useful and brilliant ‘contiections. - Although 
extremely circumscribed in point Of intellect@al* acquirément; the 
Chevalier was thought a very clever man, ‘having’ sttidied * the ® panito- 
mimical part of superior acquitements, he sueéeéedéd! ‘utcommonly 
well in assuming their tone and manner : he listened “with attention, 
and smiled at the.proper time, taking care to. obsetve aif ‘air of ‘seri 
_ Ousness or gaiety, as the occasion seemed ‘to Téqdire ; but’ he? never 
compromised his judgment, ot he would regulate it by that of ' persons 
who had the reputation of being extremely well informed ; sometimes 
he would employ small talk and versatility, instead of reason and 
argument; at others preserving a mysterious’ resérve, ‘he ‘abstained 
from replying, and artfully eluded all questions that might’ be’:put to 
him, without absolutely deciding on any thing! Such was the man 
who fascinated a]! hearts:in that day, and ‘with the test ‘ that ‘of Sere- 
hine. A knight of Malta, and’restrained by ‘his ‘vows from ‘matty- 
ing, he could not aspire to her ‘hand). aid ‘therefore ‘eorisidered ‘this 
conquest as the master-piece of his achievements, ‘but he was ignorant 
_ that in granting this triumph, the philosophical ‘Seraphine was equally 
prepared to yield a second to another.” ' | 
Pty + Hote, oe yee Matio2 8 GW SID tO vO yen a 

The intrigues which ate afterwatds ‘recounted ‘are: too bad 
or English ears, yet'are’they refated as the’ general practice of 
the higher ranks'in the French court. This unhappy woman: 
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afterwards poisons, herself in London, being reduced to the 
greatest distréss. ° From thé great number of charactérs intro- 
duced, and the intricacy of the events, we cannot give any 
abridgement of the history. We ean only select certain pas- 
sages to afford some idea of the manners then prevalent 
abroad, and which we fear have not been improved by the 
sufferings they have produced. If some able writer would 
compose an account of national dispensations, it would clearly 
prove how regularly great and general crimes: are followed by 
equivalent punishment. But at present we would call the 
attention of our readers to thé situation of New Orleans. 
This city is chiefly inhabited by Frenchmen, whose tiiimbérs 
were greatly increased at the restoration of their lawful iio- 
narch. It has long been stigmatized for the profligacy of its 
morals.. To.sucha pitch, indeed, of depravity had its citizens 
descended, that about two years ago they rejected with disdain 
the proposal’ of a-law for the better, prevention of certain 
' nameless crimes: They were Frenchmen, and not.to be fet- 
tered by northern bigotry. This seems to have filled their-eup 
of iniquity, atid at present a most dreadful pestilénce rr 
amongst them. It is said that the air exhibits a blue misty 
appearance, that the joints oF cattle rot off whilst “Wive, ‘and 
that the living can scarcely bury the déad. It fs #reatly to be 
wished that these evident interferences of Almighty Vengeance 
were more generally known,.and more. epenly acknowledged. | 
. But how nations are seduced into atheism, is so well painted 
from life by. Madame Genlis, that we shall lay the warning 
jesson before our readers, and intreat them most earnestly to 
_ apply it to their own times. | 

“ We led a very steady life here, the regularity of which I greatly 
admired, though it did not surprize me, from knowing the religious 
principles of Eusebius and.his wife ; that which excited my wonder 
was, to observe the same decorous system pursued in the castle of a 
neighbour,,who had the credit of being .a. most. licentidus character 


at Paris. As my astonishment on. this subject was communicated to - 


the Viscount, he.said,:you will see the same thing in all our country 
residences, whether the proprietors be religious or otherwise ; it does 
not arise from hypocrisy, for none of those, who, are divested of piety 
ever approach the communion table,; but all observe the prescribed 
fast days ; cause mass to be regularly performed, so as that.no part 
of the household should omit this duty, and during, feast days, . they 
attend not ‘only at, the grand parochial mass, but all other cere- 
monies of a religious nature. These acts of ony they very properly 
consider die ‘to religidin, which is the ‘only ‘sure ‘basis and ‘pledge of 
‘public morals’; ‘théy ate, at the’ shine time, useful (dnd ‘necessary ex- 
‘amplés to ‘the! peasatitry. ‘The lofd” of a manor, while resident ‘on 
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‘his estate, could not act otherwise, without being justly accused .of 
| thoughilessness, and a defective: education. Yes, said }, to show 
some respect for religion, is only to respect the most sublime of all 
obligations, and an absurd forgetfulness or insolent contempt for 
every kind of religious worship, betrays a grossness of principles, 
manners, and sentiments truly revolting. © Very true, rejoined’ Ease- 
bias, but such is the state to which a multitude of corrupt. writers, 
Jeagued together during the last forty years, wish to lead us ; men 
who have anited to confound and annibilate aj) moral principle, and | 
consequently fo destroy religion. But they will fail in. this horrible 
‘plot, our country is so refined and generous ! My friend, 
interrupted the Viscount, an impetuous torrent, full: of impurities, 
that falls into-the clearest lake, soon disturbs its limpidness, and in 
carrying along the pure and peaceful waters, the surrounding shores 
_are sure to be poisoned by its inundations. You admire the respect 
which people still show for religion in the provinces ; it has, how- 
ever, greatly diminished : my father has told me, that when young, 
it was customary for families always to say the evening prayers toge- 
‘ther : this practice, not to mention many others’ equally praiseworthy, 
no Jonger exists: The declamations against our priesthood . has: 
already weakened the veneration of the people for all the ministers of 
- religion, although it is well known that the clergy of France are in 
general highly respectable, particularly the whole body of curates; 
the licentiousness of impiety has nolonger-any bounds in the pam- 
phlets of the day, or even more voluminous books, which are filled 
with blasphemy, obscurity, and moral turpitude ; have they not, in 
fact, told us, and often repeated, that a republic of atheists would 
. form the most tolerant, mild, and peaceable government in the uni- 
verse? Nevertheless, atheism, like faith, has also its zeal, and as this 
besotted fanaticism is without any fixed object, but ardent, because 
produced by pride in a state of enthusiasm, it will certainly Jead to 
atrocities and persecution. Yes, said I, we have already seen fine 
_ proofs of philosophical toleration in the abuse heaped upon the 
clergy, together with the detraction and calumnies of which it is 
made the object! a republic of atheists- would present the hideous 
‘spectacle of every vice and the greatest crimes united ; but, said ], 
it is, perhaps, desirable, that. this frightful republic should exist. for 
some time, as the modern philosophy, thus put into practice, would 
not fail to inspire a just degree of horror. Ah! my dear Julien, 
le suffer themselves to be led on to evil by a very easy and rapid 
gradation ; but what,efforts, reflexion, experience, and courage is 
there not required to bring us back to virtue! when all ideas of mota- 
lity are at variance, and in confusion, when every check is destroyed, 
and all the passions set in motion, time alone can restore order, esta- 
blish peace, and tevive good manners. This interview made a deep 
impression on me, and I have often recollected it since !"’ 


A perusal of the third volume will inform our readers of the 
dreadful consequences which ensued ; and as they are too well 
known not to be exaggerated, might induce all persons, even 
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if eternity were not concerned, to exert themselves for the 


preservation of religion amongst ourselves. We can only 
extract parts, but strongly recommend the serious contempla- 
tior of the whole. The following is an account of ie 
tional Conyention. esis 


“« After the supper at Count Joseph's, and previous to retiring, 
I made an appointment with Florbel, that we might speak more at 
liberty. As I was not to meet the poet until twelve o'clock next day, 
I went to the convention at ten; being told that one of our most 
famous orators, Mr. H*** de S*** was to’ make a speech, I knew not 
on what subject, but having never heard him, I wished to witness 
his talents on this occasion. I placed myself in a gallery, where I 
was told citizen H** would reply to a deputation of the market- 
ladies, which reminded me of -a republican who, in harangui 
them a-short time before, on beginning his oration, addressed them, 
from absence of mind, brothers and friends; but Mr. H*** was 
prepared, and did not commit this blunder.- The market: ladies 
arrived in a body; this deputation was composed of the strongest 
ladies of their class; which, in general, does not offer very effemi- 
nate figures; their air, assurance, their masculine forms, absolutely 
gave them the appearanee of a fierce battalion of soldiers, dressed as 
women. One of them, with a-firm tone and harsh, though sono- 
rous voice, in the language generally used by them. addressed some 
words to the representatives of the people, when Mr. H*** replying 
in his turn, began a discourse, of which I remember the following 


phrase : 


- ¢ Enchanting sex! it is your delicate hands which distribute the 
palms of glory !* At these words every eye was directed to those 
countenances which were any thing but enchanting, and om those 
tremendous hands that had never distributed other than onions, garlic, 
carrots, and fish. The unfortunate orator, who was so capable of utter- - 
ing extravagancies, but who Jooked with horror. on sanguinary actions, 


was conducted to the scaffold that very week. After having heard 


this speech, and not expecting that it was possible to hear any thing 
more curious, I left the assembly to keep my appointment: it was 
only ‘half past ten. I walked to Florbel’s residence, which was a 
long way from mine, and passed through a great number of streets, 
but every thing seemed new to me ; | was like a stranger who stops 
at every step to satisfy his curiosity ; it was with difficulty I could 
find my way in the strects, of which the names of nearly all were 
changed; { found philosophers substituted for saints; but I. was 
prepared for this metamorphosis by reading the National Almanack, 
where I had seen the saints replaced by the complimentary days, and 
by onions, cabbage, manure, asses, hogs, hares, ce. SHc.+ na- 
tural antipathy which the chiefs of the revolution had for al] that was 


=“ 





“‘* A phrase copied literally from the Moniteur of that time.” 
aS _ “© + See the republican Calendar.” . 
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not ignoble, had ind them to suppress the words hotels and pa. 
ee thee wai Taaeeibed on t .s front of Tides ancient edifices, 
house formerly of Bourbon, house formerly of Conti, &c. This repub- 
lican phrase was ‘seen on all the walls, viz. liberty, fraternity, -or 
death ! I saw hackney coaches pass, which I .remembered as. the 
eonfiscated carriages of .my friends : I stopped on the quays before 
 the.little shops, in which the bound. books bore the arms of‘ a number 
of. persons of my. acquaintance, and in others | saw their portraits 
hanging wp for sale ;. I entered one belonging tp,a petty, broker, wuo. 
had,at, least a score of them; I knew .them. all, and_my eyes filled 
-with tears when I recollected. that ,three-fourths. of the unfortunate 
nobility, whom those paintings represented, bad fallen under the guil- 
lotine ; that the others, despoiled of all their means, and proscribed, 
were, wanderers.in strange countries! , 1 was going out of, this shop, 
when I discovered, in an obscure corner, a beautiful face that I had 
mot examined, as it was placed in, the shade, and half hidden by a 
_ darge family picture : I approached, and found it to be the portrait of 
the. Duchess de Palmis, admirably painted by Madame. Lebrun, I 
bargained for it, and it was sold to, me for thirty-six francs, , As it 
bad been jin the shop only from the. previous evening, the connois- 
seurs. had not fortunately time to see it: I caused the picture to be 
taken to one of my friends, a dyer, named Ponthieg, who lived jn 
the same street, and then continued my route, 1 next passed by 
open church, io which I neither,saw, horses nor saivendhiien, ite 
appeared very singular, A person,to whom, I referred for informa- 
tion, told me that it was a temple of the philanthropists. I went, ip, 
that I might become a little more acquainted with our, new, religion ; 
I found the church totally stripped of its ornaments and all ihe sym- 
bols of worship ; I saw on the walls,only two black slabs, on which 
were written in gilt letters some moral exhortations stolen fromthe 
prohibited scriptures, a. philanthropist, gravely seated on a chair, 
ed .civism. and, fraternity.* . His auditory, was. scanty, and 
nearly all those. who composed it,,,only, went there out of derision. 
Contempt.and irony were dépicted on every countenance; on going 
away, I reflected with satisfaction that the people, misled, but, saga- 
cious, could still distinguish what was contemptible and deceitfal.t 
Ata little distance from the street where Florbel lived, I, found my- 
self in front of the. church,of Notre Dame, where I saw.a, great 
assemblage of: people; I inquired the cause, and was informed. that 
the festival of the Goddess .of Reason wre celebrating in the ft 
church... An invincible repugnance. prevented me from entering that 
profound sanctuary! But. I remained. atthe door, and looking to- 
wards the end. of the church, perceived with. horror a courtesan 
(Mademoiselle Aubri) personifying Venus on the high altar, and re- 





‘* * All those things existed in September, 1800." - 
$£.q: Republican religion and philanthropical, ceremonies are formed 


entirely on an article of the philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire, see 
that on Theism.” 
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pie the sdentlin, not of the people, but merely. of. all. the. Sep- 
tembrisers ; that is to.say,: the assassins of: the: prisoners. who were 
assem bled there by the orders of Robespierre, to. adore processionally, 
for they filed off: two by two before :the Goddess, in; making their 
obeisance,’ whilst she:observed them: with haughty :and| mild looks.* 
Doring/alk. this disgusting mummery, a. peinth;aaeliets of such .a 
ah. dressed like a pontiff of the opera, profaned, the seat of 
truth by am émpure and patriotic sermon,;iquite/as infamous atid, ridi- 
culous as the ceremony:;' thus the prophecy,of the Abbé de Beaure- 

rd was literally accomplished, who, twenty: years before the revo, 

ution, predicted from this very pulpit, and in) detail, this monstrous 
scene, worthy ‘fruit of the principles: inculcated,, by; modern philoso~ — 
phy.} -\ F- hastened ‘tos leave this:impious farce, an odious parody on 
the: most licentious rites of: paganism. It was twelve. o'clock when 
I reached ‘Florbel, to: whom I:related.all.I had, just, seen. Iassure 
you, said he, that these attemptsiat atticisme,, with al]. the vulgarity 
of: the:markets, do not please me a whit more than they. do, yourself); 
the’Solons and Lycurgusses of the Fauxbourg St..Antoine,{ jappegr 


_ dlike terrifying to me, and fot decency's sake I should. wish; that, our 


Venuses were.a little less naked ;:,but all. these. excesses, will, only 
last ‘a’ short’ time:. even. philosophy will -disguat.. Not at aller d 
interrupted, asvall these atrocious Chi 9 are authorized by the 
philosophical : writings.” Ow ce 234 AROIgY as 

. £€ Onithei27th of. tebe, 1794, I awoke a little after, da yrbeeak, 
with a shivéring-fit,ior» kind of convulsion, which, I, had, nisehante 
experienced for three weeks before. » Wihen dressed, J, went. to «Jdgr 
rand’s house ;'-he had also arisen, and was alone in-his study ; instead 
of writing at his degk; according,to his. usuab- practice, J, found); him 
walking about with a burried: pace. Struck by. his extreme agitation, 
I questioned ‘him as to the:cause. ; He made me: no reply, bot weat 
towards the window, openedit,-and Jeant mournfully over thejbgl+ 
cony, Observing twotilers on the .roof;of an opposite house, Ady! 
said he, how l envy the -lot of those, paor men. . If apy. thing. dis: 
pleases oraiarms them, they may take their departure without.delay : 

happy, a thousand fold happy, are those: who have, now, neither forr 
tuney:property, nor ties of kindred. . Why.:did. we, not;make ,our 
escape six weeks:ago; it mightthen have been, easily accomplished : 
O, that we were now beyond the frontiers; though reduced to de- 





“A phrase i in the Moniteur of that, time.’ 

‘¢ + It is well known that, twenty years shtceids; Mademoisélle 
Aubri, while representing the Goddess of Wisdom in a Glory at the 
opera, fell from the top.of the arch, when she had her thigh fractured 
and her countenance disfigured ; and that providence had spared two 
young children who were to have been at her feet, by not arriving at 
the appointed. hour there. _ It is also’ Known ‘that the high ‘priest of 
reason, who mounted the pulpit at that time, became mad soon after, 
and died in the course of a year.” 

‘*+ The St. Giles of Paris.” 
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on the fruits of our industry alone, but free and out of the reach 
of these terrible shocks ! : 

** Doring these heart-rending exclamations, I remained immove- 
able, and looking towards my friend with inexpressible consternation, 
after a few.moments silence: What has happened? I eagerly 
inquired— What are you afraid of? Ab Julien! exclaimed, Durand, 
the die is cast—If the monster does not fal] this morning, we are 
undone—How ? I rejoined.—The monster will triumph, I. have a 
presentiment of it.—We shall be all given up. to plunder and 
massacre—Oh ! why have I not followed the advice of my wife ! 
In uttering these words he fell into a chair, covering his. face 
with both hands. For heaven’s sake! said I, with considerable 
impatience, leave these useless regrets which are only tolerable in the 
mouths of women. Tell me what they are about to do ?—Durand 
somewhat piqued at this remark, was going to enter into an explana- 
tion, when. a melancholy ‘and terrific blast assailed our ears, it was 
that of the tocsin !—And fairly petrified us, we thought we bad heard 
the last trumpet sound !—At this moment the door of the study 
opened, and Sophie, bathed in tears appeared, holding her two 
children by the hand. Ah, my friend! cried she, you would not 
believe me, and this is the consequence ; we are ruined, Robespierre 
carries all before him.—Who told you this? The servant that has 
just come in. The municipality is arming for him ; every thing is in 
anuproar, At these words Durand, with great precipitation, opened 
a closet, and taking out a small iron box, concealed it under his coat, 
having then said a few words, aside, to his wife, he rushed out of. the 
room—lI concluded that he had gone to hide some papers and money, 
in which I was not mistaken. Accursed wealth! exclaimed Sophie 
(carried away by her sorrows) of which he would be the guardian 
and preserver, you will only serve to insure the destruction of us all. 
Ah! that we had remained content..in the humblest mediocrity.— 
Sophie, interrupted J, tell me! has Robespierre been denounced? 
Yes, said she, and your fiiend Le Dru is in the plot.—Where jis the 
attack to take place !—At the convention.—That is enough, said I, 
At these wordsI sprung towards the door, and. hurrying to my 
chamber snatched a poignard, which I had concealed in a, cane; 
this was instantly: placed under my waistcoat, and thus armed, | 
hastened out of the house. There was a prodigious tumult in the 
streets, which were crowded with people; resolved, however, to 
join Le Dru, and-share his fate, J did not stop a moment, or speak to 
a soul. Having passed through the place de Gréve, which was 
covered with armed men, who were crying out: ‘. Long live Roles- 

ierre!’ I arrived out of breath at the convention.—It was with the 
test difficulty i could get into the hall; at length, however, 
yenetrated the crowd, and, after looking anxiously round for Le Dru, 
was fortunate enough to discover him : placing myself close to the 

- spot, he recognized me with astonishment, I then whispered, Here! am, 
Le Dru, nor shall I quit you again, At this moment Robespierre as- 
cended the tribune ; his complexion was paler, and of a more livid hue, 
than I had ever seen it, while his eye balls were swimming in blood; 
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instead of insolence and pride, his physiognomy expressed nothin ar 
terror and dismay ; every thing appeared to announce, that his 

rible reign was nearly atend. In fact, the cries of ‘down with the 
tyrant,’ were already heard on every side. With what ardour did I 
not raise my voice to these auspicious cries! Robespierre, as dastardly 
now, as he was atrogant and barbarous before, stddenly assumed the 
demeanour of a supplicant; he came down from the tribune to the 
bar, where St. Just, Couthon, the younger Robespierre, and Lebas, 
were immediately placed by his side, 

‘* The tocsin continued still to sound ; it was also announced that 
Henriot, commander of the national guard, and a creatare of Robes- 
pierre, was marching at the head of the municipality, to attack the 
convention. In a great political crisis, the public good can in an 
instant transform the most despicable and degraded of mankind into 
liberators of their country. The guiltiest-jacobins who, at this’ mo- 
ment, dared to attack the usurper, were all of the above description, 
and courageously defended both the honour of their country and 
the rights of humanity; even the convention, though disgraced by 
so many crimes,in declaring itself against the common enemy, be- 
came a respectable senate, which we were bound to defend at the 
hazard of our lives. 

‘A part of the assembly rushed out with impetuosity to combat 
Henriot. LeDro and myself were of the number, but the con- 
test was neither Jong nor bloody; all the sections united them- 
selves in defence of the good cause, and -we soon put Henriot to the 
rout. During this time Robespierre found means to seek refuge in 
the Hotel-de-Ville. | The victorious sections besieged him there, and 
broke ip by force, while Robespierre, trembling, hid himself. 

‘A gendarme, named Charles Meda, perceived him, and dis- 
charged a pistol at his head, which broke his lower jaw-bone, and 
covered him with blood. They then carried him to the Committee of 
Public Safety. This was the place where he had pronounced the 
cotiderntianton of thousands. It was upon the very table he had 
signed so many death warrants that be passed half the hours of his 
mortal agony. Unable either to walk or stand upright, they threw 
him upon that table stained by his crimes,’ where his pen had autho- 
rised so many murders, ‘and which was at last inundated by his own 
blood! Some minutes afterwards an unknown figure gravely crossed 
the hall, stopped before the prostrate tyrant, and addressed these re- 
markable words to hin—Well, Robespierre, there is a Providence |” 


Such is the nature of the i important part of this work, which 
is-mixed with true Gallic levity amongst detaiis of intri 
and. depravity. Undoubtedly the relation is a faithful pict 
of French manners, and proves the nation. incapable of stake 
ral liberty from their perpetual tendency to excess. But such 
were’ the French before the revolution. Mr. Playfair has lately 
gael a work to shew what they a are now, and this we 

pe to review next month. 
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a dae oe volumes there are ‘paioecke instances ¢ bad 

mmar, a someé°’andchronisms," rly i'Pp. 236 and 
286, vo). 1. But’ in ‘a work “of, ‘stich’ iaiporeante hese vare 
stich minor - considérations, ‘that’ we ‘shall notice them<no far- 
ther. We would not divert the attention from this serious ‘and 
dreadful truth, ‘that the very same arts which demoralized 
France, and. produced i in that unhappy country all these_hor- 
rors, ‘are: now in full activity..in.. England, and the dreadful | 
effects continually manifest themselves.: h-Is. not. justice. in. the 
highest of ‘our ‘criminal courts»-daily insulted with: ‘impunity 
by‘one of the most infamous reptiles of’ the oe P1019] 


ey 
Antinomianism Unmasked : being an Inquiry into the Distinctive 
“Characteristics of the'Two' Dispensationsof Law and:Grace, 
‘Samuel ‘Chase, A’ M. with a Preface, bythe Rev, 
“Robert" Hall, A. M. Black and Son;' ‘Tavistock ' Street, 
‘Covent ° ‘Garden ; Deighton and Sons, Cambridge ; " ‘Abel, 
Northampton ; : and Dash, Kettering. London, 1819. °° 


( Concluded from p. 422.) 


BrrorE we proceed we must apologize to our readers for 
Widst strafige ‘mistake’in the :printing'of our last review: “ 
‘p. 435; ''line 8, ‘from the top. The manuscript nad Ap.’s 
thé abbreviation of apostles’; the compositor’ carelessly: fniotoch 
the p for a double s. ‘We beg so unfortunate’ a blunder’ may 
be corrected by the pen. 

The sixth chapter is on the second peculiarity of the i 
venant .of:grace. The ministration of the spirit of life’ and 
holiness: In perusing it we find truth so strangely intermixed 
‘witlr“error; that it:is almdst impossible to. disentangle them. 
*Therevare: several very just observations on» Antinomianismy; 
‘afd its evident contradiction':to the whole terior of :the gospel 
ts’ well poitited’ /out. 'But"Mp. :C. does not: sueceed 'so welt: 
Diiilding ‘tip’ his ‘own ‘system, as in’ pulling’ down’ his ‘neigh- 
‘boiirs. | Forthe truths contained in ‘this’ chapter, ‘he is pein 
Cipally indebted tothe ‘learned Bishop Bull.” In’p. 479, of 
the Harmonia Apostoliea, will be found explained’ at fall 
dength) what! is here distinctly alluded. to, ‘particularly in p. 
126i. We cantiot, however, by’ any: means; ; consent: to: his 
@riticism'in' ‘the next page, ‘on! ‘Heb: viisverse 19:\) » Whoever 
wilt inspect ‘the. original;:and observe 'the opposition between 
‘eg avd dc Will be ‘Satisfied thiat;"ecordiny to the wellKiown 
idioth “of the Greek language, our translation is’ perfeetly:ae- 
Chrate: ‘Sone’ editions* of the "Greek ‘Pesteinieng, have: vety 
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unnecessarily placed, the first number of the sentence between - 
brackets, which, if attended to, would entirely destroy the 
sense. In discussing this subject, Mr. Chase avails himself 
of a figure of rhetoric, recommended by the ancient orators 
in cases of necessity. Perceiving it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to: refute those opinions which are equally 
opposed to Antinomianism and .Calvinism, |he attacks others 
whose existence he presumes, although we do not recollect 
ever reading a page in their support. He strenuously combats 
those who’teach' that eternal’‘life is the purchased ‘and earned 


‘reward of ‘obedience.’ Ini’’this ‘discussion ” he’ 'professedlyex- 


cludes the'Socinidns, they heiig, as’ he rightly observes; So 
palpably in the wrong, as not to requiré notice. ~'These mén 
of straw, of his own setting up, he knocks down with much 
apparent satisfaction. ,But he takes no notice of that great 
body, who contend obedience to be the condition of our future 
happiness, and while they acknowledge men to be pardoned 
solely on account of the great atonement, still maintain’ that they 
will be rewarded accordmg to their good works, but not on account 
of them.” These’suppose the spirit'to be given to guide ‘mew to 
these ‘good ‘works; aniib tig them’ to'perform them, to’put off 
the old man with'his deeds. ° ‘Nt'thé héad of ‘this party’ we miy 
place Bishop Bull ,against whom we think Mr. C. will not break a 
lance. ‘Surely, it is more to his credit, as a rhetorician, than a 
candid searcher for the truth, thus to have overlooked opinions 
so well known, and $0 ably defended. But. engaged in the 
dificult, rather the impossible, task of separating between 
Calvinism and. Antinomianism, our author continually is laying 
down axioms which form the chief supports of his adversaries 
doctrines }thus in p. 141 we liave " inarre y ghe; 
‘* Let no one, however, suppose, from what has been advanced 
as to. the necessity of obedience in order to salvation, and of the 
importance of the promise of the spirit of grace to help our infirmity, 
that eternal life is, in any degree, ; the merited reward of obedience ; 
or that the’ spirit of God is imparted'to believers to: enable them to 
merit that reward: , Nothing can be more absurd: than such a su 
position ; nor'can any thing be'more flatly contradictory to the whole 
tenour of the New Testament.’ Of this ample proof will be afforded 
as we proceed. . The truth is, that,the spirit of grace bestowed upon 
the faithful, is the fruit of the Redeemer's righteousness ; and is given 
to those who believe, not to.enable, them to! obtain justification. before 
God, but asithe seal of their acceptance ; as the divine token that they 
are already justified-through the perfect righteousness of him. in whom 
they have believed,” brews: ct | ition aid Medo.oea 

Nar. this Passage, reamed Jato plain. Japgaage, seacar 
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that the spirit of God is granted to believers as a seal of their 
acceptance before they have performed any good works, as thie 
divine token, that ‘they are already justified. So again in p; 
169, we have - 1 hag Te, bate : 









































_ . ™ And this spirit of life, received by our divine Redeemer in the 
character of the head of-the church, is the believer's security that he 
shall finally be saved. And O what ample security does it afford ! 
Y7ell might our Redeemer say, and well may the sheep of Christ 
fejoice in that gracious saying ; ‘ My sheep hear my voice, I know 
them, and they.follow me... And I give unto them eternal Jife, and 
they shall never perisb, neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
£ hand.” Were Christ's sheep to perish, even the feeblest of them for 
: whom he. gave his life a ransom, Christ would himself lose a part of 
his reward. And not only so, but the honour of divine justice itself 
would be tarnished ; as it would be in fact a violation of an express 
compact into which the Father had originally entered with. him. 
For, before his incarnation, it had been solemnly promised him, that 
‘ he should see his seed, that he should prolong his days, and that 
the pleasure of the Lord should prosper in his hand ;’ that ‘ by his’ 
knowledge he should justify many, because he should ‘bear their 
iniquities," The justice and faithfulness of God then both sta 
equally pledged for the fisal salvation of the redeemed. a 
** On this rock of salvation may every believer in Christ rest with 
' firm confidence. - Let him know in whom he has believed ; even in 
him who identifies his own glory with his people's salvaiion; in 
him, who, by his perfect. obedience to the law, has merited the 
reward of life, and may justly claim that reward as his righteous due ; 
but who, in consequence of his own essential dignity and infinite 
perfection as the fountain of life, is utterly incapable of being te- 
warded according to the infinite merit of his obedience, but as he is 
made the author of eternal salvation to his faithful people. . And 
when to this is added, that the Father himself has most solemnly | 
promised to give his Son a reward adequate to his worthiness, and ; 
commensurate with the largest desires of his heart, so that the 
infinite compassion and grace which urged him to undertake the cause 
of perishing sinners, should repose in it with most perfect satisfaction ; | 
what ground of hope, nay, of confident triumph, can the true be- } 
liever want more? Well may he have peace with God who is thas 
justified by faith in Jesus Christ! Well may he, while trusting in 
the power of his risen and ascended Lord, his righteousness and his 
life, bid a holy defiance to all the enemies of his salvation. To | 
destroy the feeblest of Christ's sheep, they must pluck them out -of I 
his hand who died to redeem, and who arose to save them. The | 
task they ‘undertake is nothing short of spoiling him of the reward 
of his obedience ; of the only reward he can ever possibly receive in § 
recompense of all his toils ; of a reward secured to him by the promise a 
and oath of God ; and this, now that all things in heaven and earth I 
are madé subject to him. And can they succeed ?. They cannot. J a 
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+ My sheep shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out 
of my hand ;’. is the confident. assurance which ‘our: Redeemer, has 
graciously given us. Let the sheep of Christ rejoice in this saying of 
their ‘ good shepherd,’ and respond to it in the language.of St, Paul— 
for his holy confidence becomes every true believer ;—‘ I am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to'separate us from the: 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ ” teen 


That these séntiments were themselves antinomianism mask- 
ed, Mr. Chase perceived, and, therefore, in the next. para- 
graph, supposes it to be objected that, such doctrines exclude 
rather than demonstrate the. necessity of personal sanctification. 
To answer this objection, he seriously sets himself down, and: 
we have several pages shewing that, the granting spiritual 
life is the peculiar province of Christ, and that regeneration. 
is the mere consequence of justification.” From all which the 
only deduction in point which can be. drawn, seems to be this. 
That the believer is compelled to obedience by.the indwelling. 
spirit. But, let the patrons of these tenets answer for them- 
selves. these two questions. ‘ Are persons arbitrarily selected to 
become believers? Can believers fail ?. Lak , 

With respect to the last question, the dilemma stands thus. 
if, as Mr, C. seems to contend, every believer receives spiritual 
life from Christ, as soon ‘as he becomes a believer, which 
manifests itself by obedience, then all acts of disobedience 
are so. many-proofs, that the culprit is nota believer. ‘The 
well known frailiies of the best of. men forbid this conclusion. 
If then this spiritual. life may abide in a sinner, there is no 
obligation. to , obedience, . and. no ..penalty _ for. offending. 
But this is Antinomianism. . Now..the only. way, .by which 
these difficulties may be solved is, the concession-that.a man. 
may fall finally-from a state of acceptance. Then, the. ob- 
ligation to obedience is ‘the will of God, and disobedience 
punished by ‘eternal: misery, ‘This will be found the® only 
ccnsistent scheme by which’ the foul fiend of Autinomianism 
may be unmasked. Mr. Chase, indeed, is, too acute. not to 
have perceived the difficulties above, stated... Therefore, in, 
his eighth chapter, he. shews, as well. as, his principles will. 
 emeccin the necessity of obedience, .. This necessity, amounts, 

ever, only thus far, p. 196, that in the economy of our 
salvation we are bound: * to lay obedience onthe’ golden altar, 
as a free-will offering, as the grateful tribate of suchas have’ 
received mercy.” And in his ninth ‘chapter, to provide 
against the objection, that no believer is € iret ‘free’ from 
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‘in, she acknowledges that believers do constantly sequire 
forgiveness for sins committed after justification. Here. we 
have’ the following sentiments, which are, however, incons 
sistent with other passages, and with Calvinism itself. 


“* Now there is, as the reader will observe, a strict analogy between 
the second covenant made with the people of Israek, and the covenant 
of grace confirmed with Christ and bis people. Under the gospel 
dispensation forgiveness is promised ; bat that promise, as we shall 
soon have occasion to observe, has’ its restrictions and limitations, 
Every offence committed against the authority of Christ as the Lord 
of his people is not comprehended within the compass of it. Some 
sins are expressly, and by name, excluded. A line is drawn, 
beyond which, apostacy becomes final, irrecoverable, hopeless: To 
some, no miercy is exhibited ; on the contrary, they are abandoned to 
the (errors of a guilty conscience, and the fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation. And it becomes every one who 
professes the christian name to beware, fest he thus apostatize to his 
eternal rnin, . 

' © That it is possible for a true believer so to sin against Christ, as. to 
stand j in need of forgiveness, even after he has been justified by faith, 
isa position which one could scarcely think any would have been 
hardy enough to deny, confirmed as it is by every page of divine 
revelation. To maintain the negative would involve us in a thousand 
absurdities and contradictions. If it be impossible that believers 
should ever, in strictcess of speech, require to be forgiven after they 
haye been justified by faith in Christ, one of these three hypotheses 
must be eropted 3 either first, that by justification believers attain to 
a state of sinless perieetian, from which it is impossible they can 
ever. sfisrwards fall; or, secondly, that believers are.under no‘law or 
rule duty, and cannot therefore-incur the guilt of transgression ; or, 
thirdly, that, supposing such a law to exist, the guilt of all sins, 

ute as well as past, was jentirely removed- by the sentence of 
jistification passed upon them: when first: they believed in Christ for 
salvation, Each of these positions has found its advocates ; and itis really 
difficult to say which of them is clogged with the preatest absurdities. 
But yet, he who denigs, that. a believer can ever stand in need of 
forgiveness subsequently to-his justification by faith, must make his 
election which of these positions he will choose to defend.” 


From these words we must conclude that, a believer might 
eer to his elernal ruin. An opinion thoroughly sub- 

rsive of the doctrines of election and’ final perseverance. 
Again, Mr. C : observes, p. 228. 


“¢ While i it. is true, therefore, that believers do frequently incur the 
a cagure, it ie not true, that a.forfeiture of a previous slale 
ion. is, the consequence of every sin they commit : for it 


nos Che, sparnciey. of of the law,upder which they ase placed to de- 
h as {he penalty of. every offence. Eyery transgression 
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does not incur. @ iiability to final, condemnation, from which they can, 
only be restored by a fresh act. of justification. And it has been, 
wholly from overlooking this very obvious fact, that the possibility 
ofa believer's standing in need of forgiveness, subsequently to his 
justification, has been denied. Let it be kept in mind, that every 
transgression committed. against the authority of Christ does not 
incur the penalty of excision, and the dithieulty which has been sup-. 
posed to puand, the doctrine I am labouring to- establish, yanishes 
away.’ 


But are. we thence to conclude that some transgressions may, 
incur the penalty. of excision? and will not’a believer be 
entirely preserved from such transgressions? We certainly 
cannot find a passage where. the possibility of either of these 
events is distinctly announced, yet the vis of the question 
surely tarns upon them. But, perhaps, we shall find our 
dificulties removed by the tenth chapter, which treats npon 
« The real grounds of a believer’s security for final salvation.” 
We have carefully scrutinized this chapter to no purpose, and 
shall place before our readers two extracts from it, which are 
every thing but cootradictory. The first is from p. 236. 


‘¢ The believer's security that he:shall not fall into condemnation 
has been by some supposed to arise, either, on the one hand, from 


‘the want of'a law, under the present gracious dispensation, enforced 


by so tremendous a sanction as that of eternal death; or, on the 
other hand, from some special exemption which every believer in Christ 
has obtained from the operation of that jaw.- But neither of these 
suppositions are true. Nor indeed is it in the smallest degree necessary 
that we should adopt either of them, in order to establish the 
consolatory, and certainly scriptural truth,that Christ’s sheep shall never 
perish. No; were it possible that one who had been really justified 
by faith in Christ from the guilt of his past sins, could afterwards 
live in wilful disobedience to Christ, and die in a'state of confirmed 
impenitence ;—a case which ‘scripture does not permit us to think 
can ever possibly occur ;—still granting it possible, he would certainly 
perish, nor would his previous state of justification in the least 
degree avail him. Not that his perdition would be the consequence 
of a reversal of the sentence of justification formerly passed'in his 
favour. No, this would infer that no law was enforced by the sanc- 
tion of eternal death but the law of the covenant of works: for if 
we suppose the contrary, namely, that the law of Christ is enforced. 
by such a sahction, we have no occasion to have recourse to ‘the 
nature and operation of the covenant of works to account for a sen- 


tence of perdition.” 


Here it is clearly taught —_ it-is i snpoesibhe for onc: who 
has been really justified by faith in Christ from the guilt of 


his past sins, afterwards = live in wilful disobedience to 
t 2 
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Christ, and die in a state of confirmed impenitence. But, if 
we turn to p. 247, all this impossibility seems to vanish, and 
obedience to the law is sanctioned by the. awful denunciation 
of eternal death. : : 


‘* When, therefore, we mect, either in the parables of Christ, 
or in the discourses or writings of his apostles, with denunciations of 
wrath against the finally impenitent, we are not to imagine that 
such denunciations belong 6nly to the covenant of works ; and con- 
sequently, that a believer in Cirist, being placed under another 
covenant, has no ground for apprehension, and is under no necessity 
of exercising fear, or caution, or watchfulness. These awful denun- 
ciations pertain to the very covenant uader which he is placed ; they 
are the sanctions of that very law which he is required to obey. So 
that were it possible that a believer in Christ could live in wilful 
contempt of the authority of that Jaw, he would, by his disobe- 
dience to it, incur the awful penalty which it threatens to inflict on 
the transgressor of it; nor could he escape fins! pierdition, unless 
divine grace should interpose, and recover him from the paths into 
which he had wandered. Such examples are not wanting of the 
triumphs of divine grace. It is at our peril, however, that we 
presume on like mercy being shewn to us. If we have examples 
of backsliders being restored, we have also examples of apostates 
whe perished in theirsins. If David and Peter hold out encourages 
ment to the penitent wanderer to return to God; a Judas, a Simon, 
a Demas, warn us of the danger of presumptuous transgression. . 

‘* From what has been advanced, then, we may Jearn, that 
nothing but divine grace urging the believer in Christ to a determined 
resistance of his great spiritual adversary the devil, to habitual watch- 
fulness against the inroads of temptation, toa daily mortification of 
his own inward corruptions, toa cheerful, steady, and. unwearied 
compliance with the whole will of God, secures him from final 
perdition. ‘This is a sentiment confirmed by every page of the New 
Testament. Not only do the numerous exbortations to watchfulness, 
godly jealousy over ourselves, the mortification of our sensual ap- 
petites, and a diligent. and- unwearied observance of the will of 
Christ, pre-suppose our danger of falling into final perdition ; it is 
also presupposed by such exhortations as the following, which, 
indeed, can have no meaning on a contrary bypothesis ; ' Destroy 
not him by thy meat, for whom Christ died.’ ‘ For meat \destroy 
mot the work of God." ‘ But take heed, lest by any means, this 
liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to them that are weak. 
For, if any man see thee, which hast know:cuge, sit at meat in their 
idol's temple, shall not the conscience of him which is weak be 
emboldened to eat those things which are offered to idols; and, 
through thy knowledge, shall the weak brother perish, for whom 
Christ died:?"" Do not all thesé exliortations and expostulations pro- 
ceed on the principle, that, to sin against Christ, is to incur the 
danger of final perdition? and. that, to become the occasion of sin 
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to our brethren in’ Christ is; as far as lic in our power, to destroy 
their souls? If nosuch danger be incurred, really the caution here 
inculcated is unnecessary.” 


How are we to reconcile the contending meaning of these 
pages? Do these exhortations presuppose an imaginary dan- 
ger? oris it real? Did a believer ever perish froally ? If 
none ever did, then there can be no danger, If some have, 
then the terms of our salvation are conditional, men may 
resist the Holy Spirit, and may fall away from their first love. 
The whole of this chapter, except the first few pages, ate 
nearly such as an anti-calvinist would address to his congre- 
gation to make them zealous of good works. He, indeed, 
would lay down as a positive and well known case that,.a 
believer of any degree and however privileged, was not 
secure, whilst he remained on earth. That the danger of 
falling was not imaginary, but real; and that St. Paul did 
not make believe, when he said, “ Let him. that standeth take 
heed, lest he fall.” | , 

We have now reached the last chapter of Mr. Chase's 
work. That he has unmayked .Antinomianism we allow. It 
was no difficult task. But he has not shewn that the late 
seceders hold those principles. His real design evidently 
wes to prove the distinction between the tenets of Calvin, 
and the doctrines of Antinomianism, in which attempt he has, 
in our judgment, egregiously failed. An indiscriminate well-— 
disposed reader might 1eceive some satisfaction from the pioys 
truths here and there'scattered through these chapters. But 
an accurate examination will shew that, the question has con- 
stantly been evaded. Surely to equivocate, is a tacit confes- 
fession of error. Let Mr. Halland Mr. Chase compare. the 
mode in which ‘the anti-calvinist unmasks the attempts of An- 
tinomianism with their own, and they must be aware of the 
extreme weakness of this system. We would, recommend 
to their most attentive perusal, the Harmonia Apostolica of 
Bishop Bull, instead of frittering away their efforts in answer- 
ing the fancies of modern sectarists, those clouds without water 
reserved for the darkness of the last day. : . 
np 
Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners, Foreign 

and Domestic: with Reflections on Prayer.. By Hannah 

More. Pp. 518, Cadell and Davies, Strand. Londop, 

1819. : 7 ents 


Tus readers of Mrs. More’s other works will find these moral 
sketches in some measure a repetition of her former thoughts, 
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Most writers exhaust their genius upon some particular work, 
and their succeeding labours are very often nothing more than 
their old ideas dressed in anew form. 'Toany one ‘determined 
to wear out a subject by unnecessary length and ‘Tepetition, 
we would: give the poet’s advice, and say, solve senescentem 
equum. Among the standard writers of ethics, most of them 
have confined themselves to one or two original productions, 
on which their credit rests. And, from the limited range of 
human intellect, but very few can take numerous excursions 
without flagging on the wing. Except where necessity com- 
pels them to resume the pen, it shews no inconsiderable 
judgment in authors to know when to leave off, and, without 
this précaution, they are often obliged to expand the vigour 
of their former thoughts in diffusive declamation. With many 
just and able remarks on the manners and follies of the time, 
the present volume, by Mrs. More, certainly abounds too fnpoh 
in words, and lengthened periods which renders her meaning 
‘obscure. Though disapproving of French manners, and 
French principles, yet we do not see the bare intercourse with 
France and other continental countries, pregnant with all the 
evils which Mrs. More predicts, ner can we admit any justness 
of comparison between Cesav’s crossing the Rubicon to over- 
turn the laws and liberties of his country, and a gentleman’s 
‘going upon, and returning from his travels of pleasure. Al- 
though not carrying our fears exactly to the same extent upon 
foreign associations, we still cherish a warm predilection for old 
English habits, customs, and opinions. 


** It is not, however, to be conceded, that the term prejudice, 
so frequently applied to these attachments, is, by this application, 
‘legitimately used. If prejudice, in its.true definition, signifies pre- 
possession, judgment formed beforehand, fondness adopted previously 
_toknowledge, notions cherished without inquiry, cpinions.taken up, 
and acted upon without examination,—if these be its real significa- 
. tions, and what lexicographer will deny that they are? then how can 
“this term be applied to the more enlightened Britons? How canit 
‘be applied to men who, independently of the natural fondness for 
‘the soil, and all the objects which endearit; who, in addition to 
this instinctive attachment, feel, acknowledge, and enjoy,’ in their 
native country, all the substantial blessings which make life worth 
living for; a constitution, the best that: mortal man has ever yet 
devised ; a religion, above the powers of man indeed to conceive, 
but reformed and carried to perfection by his agency, taught by the 
. wisdom of .God, Jed by the-guidance of his word, andthe direction 
of hie Spirit. A system of civil and religious liberty, which, while 
certain miscreants at home are labouring to destroy under the pretence 
of improving, some foreign countries are imitating, and al] are en- 
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vying. Institutions, which promise to convey the chiefs of these 
blessings to the remotest lands ;—if al] these assertions are true, 
let it be again asked, whethet, if an intimate knowledge, and 4 long 
enjoyment. of these blessings, should have produced a filial fondness 
for such a country, that attachment can. be denominated prejadice, 
a word which, leg it be repeated, was only meant to express blind 
zeal, neglected examination, and contented ignorance ?” _ : 


The following extract will sufficiently shew the present. rage 
for accomplishments which affects the middle classes of 
society. 

«‘ France was made a scene for the education of English, of Pro- 


testant children! Sons and daughters, even in the middle ranks of 
life, were transported thither with an eagerness, as if the land of 


blood had been the land of promise. And as all fashions descend, not - 


a few of our once simple, plain-hearted English yeomen were drawn 
in to follow the example of their betters, as they are not very cor- 
rectly called. The infection became general, nor has time as’ yet 
stayed the plag*_. 

“ Alate French wit, who always preferred a calamny toa fact; 
and. was more fond of giving a neat tarn to a sentence, than “of 
speaking truth, after visiting this‘country about the middle'of the last 
century, characterised its natives by saying, the English people 
resembled their own beer, the’top was all froth, the botton) all dregs; 
but the middle was excellent. If this were at that time true, the 
middle class has now merged its distinctive character in the other 
two ; it is abandoning the honourable station in the cup which it.then 
held, is adopting it worst ingredients from above and below ; and.by 
its mixture with the froth and the feculence, has considetably lessen- 
ed its claim to its once distinct commendation.” 


The character of the English, and the reason why they do 
not always shine in conversation is very well given. | 


‘ There is more sterling weight than show in the genuine 
English character; and Mr. Addison was not the only one of his 
countrymen who,. with respect to intellectual wealth, could’ draw 
for a thousand pounds, though he myaynot’ always have a guinea’ in 


his pocket. Butif they ate not incessantly producing all they‘ ars 


worth to every comer; when called out in public situations, in the 
senate, the pulpit, or at the bar, we see all the energies of genius 
in all its opalence and’ variety. We'see the most powerful reasoning, 
adorned by the most persuasive eloquence. With these ample ma- 
térials for conversation, they are not perbaps driven, like some of their 
more volatile neighbours, to talk for the sake of talking. ‘Falking is ‘not 
with Englishmen so completely a besoin, so entirely 2 natural necess 
sity. They ate more disposed to consider conversation as ‘the refrésii« 
ment than the pabalum of life. Added’ to this, their professional 
and Jaborious dutiés abroad; may make sonie of theth a ly 
sider society as a scene in which rather to repose their minds; than t6 
keep them in full exercise.” | 
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Indeed, one of the greatest of our English poets, and the 
finest of. our prose writers, was remarkable for this taciturnity, 
which his biographer thus accounts. for. 

“* There are men whose powers operate only at leisure 
and in retirement, ‘and whose intellectual vigour deserts them 
in conversation; whom merriment confuses, and objection 
disconcerts ; whose bashfulness restrains their exertion, and 
suffers them not to speak, till the time of speaking is past ; 
or whose attention to their own-character makes them un- 
willing to utter at hazard, what has not been considered and 
cannot be recailed.”—Johnson’s Life of Dryden. ; 

Speaking of the French societies, our authoress alludes to 
_ the seeds of atheism and rebellion sown thiere. . 


** Some of these, brilliant societies fostered in their. bosoms the 
serpents that.were so soon to sting, not only their own country, but 
all Europe., Here were cherished those academical philosophers, 
wits, and political economists, who first sounded the alarm for the 
simultaneous extinction of thrones and altars; who first exhibited 
the portentous remedies for curing despotism by anarchy, and super- 
stition by atheism ; who sowed the first prolific seeds of those revolu- 
tionary horrors which so rapidly sprung up into the poisonous tree of 
liberty, and who hurled their arrows at the God of heaven, and 
erected on the meditated-ruins of his kingdom, the temple of the 
goddess of reason.” 


The chapters on novel opinions in religion, and the ill 
effects of the late secession, contain many good reflections. 
What she says on the undefined opinions of the seceders, cor- 
respond pretty nearly with our remarks upon them, in a former 
number of our review. 


‘< We areassured that the changes in these ever varying theories 
are so frequent, that to confute them would be as difficult as unne- 
cessary; for that which by some of the party is insisted on in one 
week, gives way in the next.to some wider deviation ; so that he 
who might wish to animadvert on some existing evil must be as rapid 
as its inventor ; he must | 
* Catch ere she change the Cynthia of the minute,’ ”” 

«¢ What is so likely as this defection to give confidence without 
the least intention of doing so, to that spirit of infidelity which used 
to skulk. in corners, and stab from behind a mask, bui now avows - 
itself boldly, bares its unblushing front to public gaze, spurns at law 
as well as decency, openly defies governisent, whom it used to fear, 
as well.as God, whom it never feared ? 

‘¢ Was it not enough that these low, designing demagogues—men 
who think one religion as good as another, and no religion best of 
all,—was it_not enough that these open violators of order, truth, and 
‘ justice, should, as the most probable means to accomplish their poli- 
tical mischiefs, endeavour to overturn the church, by bringing her 
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creéds, and her other holy services, into contempt; insulting, by 
their profane parodies, all that is grave, and rendering ridiculous all 
that is good? Yet, from such men, such attempts excite our 


and astonishment less than those we have been contemplating. How 


grievous is it, when persons of a totally different description are, 
perhaps undesignedly, contributing to help on the work which, we 
are persuaded, they abhor!—when decorous and religious men, 
though by other devices, and with other weapons, may be contributing 
to accomplish the work of these vulgar politicians, and assisting,tin ne 


incunsiderable degree, to discredit the church which the others are, 


labouring to subvert !"’ 


With the above extracts and remarks, we ‘shall close our 
review of this volume : we do not approve of such expressions 
as aroad-book applied to the gospel of Jesus Christ. For 
the scriptures, however familiar they ought to be to our hearts 


and minds, should never be spoken of but in dignified terms. 


Though we intended to have closed, we shall just extract one 
passage more on the error of the new Antinomians, 


‘¢ This error is so mach worse than any other sin, as by fair and 
legitimate deduction it renders al] yirtue anomalous, and consequently 
all prayer ridiculous. Virtue cannot be needed, where to be like- 
minded With Christ is replaced, or made synonymous with having 
his holiness substituted for our own; and prayer cannot be upheld 
in any one of its essential. qualities, where no room is left in the 
heart for self-distrust, meekness, Jowliness of spirit, the fear of 
_ offending God, and the sense of dependence on him ‘ for more 
grace,’ . 


‘* Much bas also been: advanced in favour of another kindred 


doctrine, a doctrine with which St. Peter must have been utterly 
unacquainted, when he exhorted his converts to‘ Grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of Jesus Christ.’ © St. Paul could not have heard of 
it when he said to the Thessalonians ‘ I am bound to thank God that 
your faith GroweTH exceedingly.’ The preceding opinion having 
encouraged the new proselytes, for they can create as well as destroy, 
has called another into existence, that there is no such thing as pro- 
gressive sanclification. This novel doctrine, if practically adopted, 
would not fail to contribute its fall share to the extermination of any 
remains of moral goodness, which its precursor might have left 
behind. It may indeed deserve some little toleration, when its 
founder shall have been able to produce one individual child of 
Adam, who is already as good as he ought to be, or even as he might 
have been. : | 

‘< If this doctrine be true, a large portion of scripture must be 
abandoned to the clippers and mutilators of the sacred volume; for 
_ what becomes of the gracious promise of being ‘ renewed from day to 
day ? what of the precept ‘ to increase and abound more and more ?" 
what of the incessant inculcation. of this command, repeated in all 
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the various forms which language could supply ; a command of which 
neither the variety of the illustration, nor of the language which 
conveys it, ever alters the idea, an idea which, like a golden thread, 
rans through the whole fabric of the New Testament. 

_. ** We have been accustomed to hear that fervent prayer, through 
the influence of the Divine Spirit, is the grand instrument of this 
renewal; and it is on this ground that we have ventured to introduce 
the subject here, as connected with the general design of these pages. 
Bat the present doctrine completes what the former had commenced, 
nd renders prayer wholly inapplicable to all spiritual ends: it leaves 
us nothing to implore, but merely temporal advantage; nothing to 
ask, but things only which will end when this life ends. It would 
abolish the necessity of every petition in the Lord’s prayer, except 
that for our daily bread. | 

“« Why will not those who profess to make the Bible the only rule 
of their faith and practice, learn from that Bible, that diffidence 
and reverential awe, that frank avowal of their own ignorance, that 
hamble withholding from-intruding into unrevealed things, and that 
devout gratitude for the glorious things which are revealed, which 
best become blind, ignorant, and dependent creatures ? | 

‘* If this newly invented doctrine were true, what would become 
of the useless interval of life, useless as to all possibility of improve- 
ment, Which is the great end of life, the interval between the 
decisive moment of complete sanctification and our closing Scene ? 

‘* The unanswerable argument in favour of progressive holiness, 
is the progress itself, The man to whom it was asserted, that there 
was no such thing as motion, made the most definitive answer,—he 
got upand walked. | aE 

«* Every advance of the Christian inclines hint to push on to still 
further advances. But under the. influence of this stationary prin- 
cipie the busy current of life would become a stagnant pool. It is 
motion which gives the sense of spiritual, as well as natural life. 
It is progress which gives the sustaining feeling, not of independent, 
but of infused strength. Hope, which is the pulse of spiritual life, 
would not only intermit, but stand still. ‘Is this all,’ would the 
disappointed Christian say? ‘ Shall I never be more holy than E now 
am? hdonot find the right sort of rest in being a fixture.’ Torpor 
js not ease, numbness is not relief. It ‘is exercise, not indolence, 
which induces:safe and wholesome repose. _ 

** New difficulties, -fresh- trials, unknown temptations may yet 
assail us in our mortal journey, which will require pew applications 
to the Throne of Grace for support. With that support promised to 
prayer, though * Alps on Alps arise,’ we need not be discouraged. 
For if our progress be an upward, it is an onward path, and the 
acclivity diminishes the higher we ascend. Difficulties may be great, 
but with the grace of God they will not be insuperable. God is not 
only streng, but Strength. Yet let us not aim at an ascent above 
our promised support. In aspiring to reach a visionary elevation, we 
lose the height we had actually gained. | 
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‘* It is curious to observe, how naturally one invention involves 
another. We find an instructive illustration of this truth in a Fagan 
fable. Dzdalus was not only made ye seu himself in the laby- 
rinth of his own projecting, but like the projectors of the new theo- 
logical metaphysics, he was no sooner involved in its mazes, than he 
went on to study a new and still wilder contrivance. But his next 
invention, his wings of wax, in which he trusted to secure his flight, 
in their ultimate result betrayed their insufficiency. His incautious 
companion, by mounting above the prescribed reion of safety, 
exposed his artificial wings to be melted by the sun, as a punishment 
for approaching it too nearly. His fate was the inevitable conse- 
quence of his temerity. 3 : 

«« If we were completely and instantaneously sanctified, such a 
state would boldly contradict the character of our human condition, 
every where described in Scripture, namely, that life is to the end q 
journey, a conflict, a race, a warfare, whereas in the: new scheme 
all would be peace; the Christian would have no more to tempt, 
no more to fear, no more te resist, in shott, as to security, earth 
would be heaven.” 


In our remarks we have neither extenuated nor magnified 


any faults; but just stated the impressions made upon us by . 


the perusal of the work: Mrs. More has enlarged most in the 
conclusion upon the nature of prayer, To those. acquainted 
with Bishop Wilkins’s Treatise, and the excellent homilies of 
our church, and with the rational and devout strains of de- 
votion in the different parts of her formularies, nothing new 
can be offered on the subject of prayer. To the use of different 
parts of those formularies, we recommend our readers in their 
private acts of devotions, as the most effectual’ means of 
consoling and bettering their hearts, 
to paeemmenec me sme — — ED 
A Description of Modern Birmingham ;.-whereunto are an- 
nexed,* Observations made during an Excursion round the 
Town, in the Swmmer of 1818, including Warwick and Lea- 
mington. By Charles Pye; who compiled a Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography. Pp. 194. Richardson, Cornhill ; 
Sherwood, Paternoster Row, London ; and Low, Birming- 
ham. 1819, — : | | 


Tue rise of towns, as connécted with the progress of arts, 
is at all times an interesting cbject of inquiry. _It is pleasant 
to see the magalia quandam rising into elegant mansions, 
and to observe how skill and industry can beautify and enrich 
the whole face and appearance of a country. Amoug other 
places that have risen froma mean origin into singular note 
and opulence, Birmingham claims pre-eminent notice, 


‘* Hee alias inter tantum caput extulit urbis - 
Quantum lenta solent inter viberna cupressi.” 
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“Mr. Pye has given as an entertaining and clear account of 
Birmingham, and its vayious stores: though his style as to 
grammatical accuracy is pot always correct, yet he sets before 
your eyes a very good picture of the places which he intends 
to describe, and we found much amusement as well as infor- 
mation in surveying Birmingham, Warwick, &c. The mock 
heroic lines which he has prefixéd to his book contain many 
pretty and ingenious thoughts. He has with singular pro- 
priety called Birmingham the toy-shop of Europe, and a very 
pretty toy-shop it is, where either infancy or manhood may 
find amusement. _ : 


‘« This extensive town, which, “from its manufactures, is of so 
much importance to the nation, is distinguished in the commercial an- 
nals of Britain, for a spirit of enterprize and persevering industry. Its 
inhabitants are ever on the-alert, and continually inventing some new 
articles for traffic, or making improvements in others, that have 
been introduced -in foreign countries; and by their superior skill, 
aided by machinery, are enabled to bring into the foreign market an 
endless variety of manufactured goods, both useful and ornamental, 
‘ which they sel] ata more moderate price than any other manufacturers 
of ‘similar articles in the known world. | 

** Comparisons are odious, and therefore tobe avoided. That the 
inhabitants are become wealthy, there is indisputable evidence, but 
to. whom they are indebted for their opulence, different opinions 
prevail. ae he . 

“The writer of these pages was born in the year 1749, and 
having. been an attentive observer more than fifty years, he is con- 
vinced that the extensive trade now carried on in this town, is 
principally tu be attributed to the enterprising spirit of the® late 
Matthew Boulton, Esq., who, by his active and unremitting exertions, 
the indefatigable perseverance of himself and his agents, together 
with the liberal manner in which he patronized genius, laid the foun: 
dation. a 

‘*This town is situated near the centre of the kingdom, in the 
north west extremity of: the county of Warwick, and so near the 
verge of it, that within the distance of one mije and a half from the 
centre, on the road to Wolverhampton, a person removes himself 
into Staffordshire, and on the road to Alcester, about the same 
distance from the centre, you are in the county of Worcester.” 


The description is a very good one; yet when the writer 
uses French idioms, and speaks of a person removing himself 
into. Staffordshire, we would: apprise him that a- mixture of 
‘languages in general has a-bad effect in writing. 

The following circumstances are worthy of observation. 


‘* To demonstrate what has been advanced respecting the salabrity 
of the air and purity of the water, the hotel, in Temple-row, was 
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ereeted in the year 1772, opon the tontine principle. There Meg 
fifty sharés, of course the sarhe number of lives must be nomi 
at that time, of whom there were, in the middle of October, 1818, 
forty-five still living. , | 

‘¢ Another instance may be adduced, equally appropriate. There 
are at the present time, 1818, still living, andin health, seventeen 
persons, (and there may be several more,) who all of them received 
their education under one schoolmaster, the youngest of whom is 
sixty-nine years of age.” 


Of the Free Church erected at Birmingham, and its bene- 
ficial effects, our writer gives us the following account. 


. “* Christ Church. 

“« The land whereon this edifice is erected was the gift of Willigm 
Phillips Inge, Esq. whose ancestors about a century ago generously 
gave the scite upon which the Church of St. Phillip’s stands. It is 
situated at the upper end of New Street, and the first stone of it was 
intended to have been laid by his present majesty, George the III., 
in person ; but it having pleased the Almighty to afflict him with 
indisposition, that ceremony was performed by the Earl of Dartmouth, 
on the 22d of July, 1805, in presence of the bishop of the diocese, 
who was attended by numbers of the nobility, clergy, gentry, the 
trustees appointed under the act of Parliament, and a numerous 
assemblage of the inhabitants. Although his majesty’s malady did 
not admit of his being present upon this occasion, as it is: understood 
he very much wished to be, he in a very condescending manner gave 
directions for the payment of one thousand pounds, from his private 
purse, towards the completion of the building. The body of the 
church being free to all descriptions of persons, fitted up with benches 
for their accommodation ; but rent being paid to the clergyman for 
kneelings in the galleries, they are finished in a style of elegance, 
with mahogany, supported by light pillars of the doric order. The 
church was consecrated with great solemnity on the 13th of July, 
1813, by the honourable and Right Rev. James Cornwallis, bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, and an appropriate sermon preached by the 
Rev. Edmund Outram, D. D. the worthy rector of St. Phillip’s 
church, who selected his text from one of the beatitudes,—‘ The 
poor have the gospel preached unto them. —The bishop, in whom the 
presentation rests, afterwards gave to the Rev. J. Home Spry, whom 
he had appointed to the living, the sum of one hundred pounds, 
to purchase bibles and prayer books, for the use of the congregation, 
or that part of it whom he perceived to be the most regular in their 
attendance. Divine service was first performed by the aforesaid 
clergyman, on Sunday the 18th of July, at half past ten o'clock. 
in the morning, and in the evening at six o'clock, The ascent 
to the galleries is by a double geometrical staircase, of stone, 
with ballustrades of iron, coated with brass, which appear light 
and produces an elegant effect; these, with the railing at the 
altar, were an entire new manufacture, invented by Mr. B. Cooke, 
Whose manufactory is carried on at Baskerville House. The altar 
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piece, designed by. Mr. Stock, of Bristol, is of mahogany, above 
which is a painting by Mr. Barber, representing a cross, apparently 
in. the clouds. These being completed in June, 1815, an elegant 
well-finished organ, built by Elliott, of London, was erected about 
the same time; and is considered to be one of the most powerful 
and well-arranged instruments in this part of the kingdom.. The 
present organist is Mr. Munden. The portico and spire were both of 
them erected by Mr. Richardson, of Handsworth ; the former at the 
expense of 1200]. and the latter, 1500]., which was completed in 
1816. In the year 1817, a clock was affixed in the tower, by Mr. 
Allport, which has four dials, and each of them both hour and 
minute hands. This place of worship is computed to accommodate 
1500 hearers. 

_ Isaac Hawkins Brown, Esq. the late worthy representative for 
Bridgnorth, -who had on several occasions rendered his powerful 
services to this town, being coetrustee with the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, 
under the will of Isaac Hawkins, Esq. they had considerable sums of 
money at their disposal, for benevolent purposes, and out of those 
funds he proposed to appropriate the sum of one thousand pounds 
towards the erection of a freechurch in Birmingham. 

In consequence of this liberal suggestion, a town’s meeting was 
convened, whereat it was unanimously resolved to petition parliament 
on the subject, under sanction of the bishop of the diocese, who in 
the most handsome manner proposed to annex the prebendary of 
Tachbrooke, in aid of the said benefice. A liberal subscription 
immediately commenced among the inhabitants, who were most 
powerfully assisted with large sums contributed by the nobility and 
‘gentry, resident in the vicinity. Considerably more expenses being 
incurred during the erection of the building: than what had been 
calculated upon, it was considered necessary to make a second appli- 
cation to parliament, to empower the trustees to convert the arches 
under the church into catacombs, under the idea that they would be 
readily disposed of at the rate of four pounds each; the trustees 
purchasing one third of them. In this calculation they have been 
very much disappointed, there having as yet only two corpse been 


interred there ; but it is presumed, that when the inhabitants are . 


familiarised to that mode of sepulture, they will prefer them to the 
present custom of erecting vaults, which are attended with conside- 
rably more expense. 

‘© The erection of this free church confers great credit on the town, 
as the want of such accommodation was very apparent, from the 
increased population ; and this is manifest by its being so well 
attended ; the congregation being considerably more numerous than 
can be accommodated, and they express their satisfaction by decent 
and orderly behaviour.” 


We may judge of the magnitude and population of Bir- 
mingham, by the immense sums collected for the poor-rates. 


“ In the year-1816, trade being at a very low ebb, the applications 
7 
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for relief were so very numerous, that in order to support this esta- 
blishment, between Michaelmas in that year and the same time in 


1817, it was necessary to collect thirty-six levies, which produced: 
the astonishing sum of sixty thousand two hundred and fourteen: 
pounds, seventeen shillings, and six-pence. From Michaelimas, ’ 


1817, to the same time in 1818, there was twenty-eight levies, 
which produced the sum of fifty-one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-three pounds, nine shillings, and nine pence halfpenny.” 


Considering the number of frauds and iniquities to which 
fair dealers are often exposed, we cannot forbear noticing the 
following excellent institution. 


“ Society for the Protection of Trade against fraudulent Bankrupts, 
Swindlers, &c. 
* « This society was formed in the year 1804, to prevent any 
flagrant attempts to impose on the honest and unwary, by fraudulent 
bankrupts and swindlers, andto detect cheats of every description ; 
also to prevent tlie frauds and suspected accomplices of such persons 


from being appointed assignees or trustees, to the detriment of the 
creditors at large.” 


Of the irrevocable consumption of gold and silver, our 
readers may judge by the following passage. 


“© Gold and Silver. 

‘ The quantity of these precious metals consumed in this town 
and neighbourhood every week is incalculable, and if it could be 
ascertained would appear incredible; there being in wrought plate 
about two thousand ounces ; but the quantity of silver used in plating 
of different articles, it is not possible to discover, nor can the quantity 
of gold used in different manufactories be made known; but it is 
computed by those wha have the best means of obtaining information 
on the subject, that there are more than one hundred ounces of gold 
purchased by the gilders every week, which is spread over the articles 
in such a superficial manner, that not a single ounce of it ever returns 
tothe crucible again. From the same source of information, it is com- 
puted that there are more than one thousand ounces of silver used 


every week, which never reverts back again in its pristine stateas 
silver,” , prey 


Steel House.— Under this article, the writer has given us a. 


very good idea of the Birmingham trade, and the advantages 
derived from it to the public. 


‘* Steel House. | 
“‘In the beginning of the last century, a furnace was erected.on 
the outside of the town, for the conversion of iron into steel, 
and houses being erected in its vicinity, they were denominated 
Steelhouse lane. - That the woollen manufactory is of great import- 
ance to this kingdom, must be admitted, but if the demand for fine’ 
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steel goods should ever revive again, and be equally brisk ae it was 
thirty years back, there is not in my mind a doubt, but the iron and 
steel trade would produce more profit to the nation than that of 
woollen, if it does not at the present time. Wool is produced from 
the surface of the earth, and iron is, by dint of labour, collected 
from its bowels ; consider the numerous hands employed in the mines 
and furnaces to bring it into a rough state, either for casting or 
the forge, and when it is in a proper state for either, the endless 
variety of articles it is manufactured into ; the whole export of. which 
being all produced by labour, is every shilling of it profit to the nation, 
Gold can only be wrought in any quantities to a certain determinate 
value, but who can fix the price at which articles made of steel may 
be sold. . Should. it please the Almighty to continue the blessings of a 
general peace, the people on the continent ,will soon recover them- 
selves, and whenever that is the case, and money circulates freely 
among them, they will then turn their thoughts to superfluities, and 
as no otber article will bear so high a polish and appear so brilliant as 
those which are manufactured of steel, there is the greatest pro- 
bability of that trade being revived.—An attempt to enumerate the 
different articles now made in iron and steel, would be in vain; yet 
none of the more valuable are at.this time in request. 

‘* Previous to the year 1760, there were very few travellers, (if any,) 
went from Birmingham with intent to sell the manufactures ; the 
customs at that time, and for many years afterwards, was, for the 
ironmongers in different parts of the kingdom to bring their money 
and orders with them, and to wait until the goods were brought in, and 
see them packed before they left the town. The ironmongers in large 
towns then supplied their neighbours in smaller places with the different 
atiicles, and numbers of people used to attend different markets 
where they kept a stock of goods. 

‘¢ This mode of conducting business being both troublesome and 
expensive, the ironmongers, instead of coming twice a year, as some 
of them did, deputed some person to receive goods on their account, 
allowing a commission for so doing. This opened the eyes of those 
who received the goods, and induced them to collect patterns and 
travel on their own account; which being found advantageous, it has 
been practised ever since. 

‘‘ Twenty years back the trades carried on in this town were, with 
few exceptions, light articles that depended vpon fancy; but since 
that time there have been numerous works established for manufac- 
toring useful and substantial articles, both for the foreign market and 
the home consumption ; and the orders are so extensive, that several 
people keep carts for the purpose of delivering their own manufac- 
ture to the merchant. 

| ** Principal Manufactories, 
‘© Within this town are manufactured every metallic article, both 


for ase and ornament, that can be necessary in a house : the variety of 


japan goods, both useful and ornamental, is prodigious ; the brass 
founders produce an infinite variety of articles ; and the platers also ; 
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the manufacturers of buttons, guns, swords, locks of every kind, jewel- 
lery and toys, employ the greatest part of the population. To these 
may be added a great variety of articles, exclnsively for the foreign 
trade. Lately a manufactory of watches has. been established, upon 
avery extensive scale, in gold, silver, metal, and covered cases.” 


The wealth of any country may be pretty well estimated 
by the state of its internal navigation, the crowded mart and 


the gliding sail. Somewhat more than half a century ago, 


the navigation of the Aire and Calder was almost the only 
one of any note in the kingdom. But now various canals are 
to be found in every part of the country. 


“* Birmingham Canals. ) 

‘« In the year 1767 an act of parliament was obtained to cut a canal 
from this town to the colleries, which was completed in 1769, at the 
expence of 70,000/. being 500 shares at 140/. each, which in 1782 
was sold for 370/..; in 1792,1170/, was the price of them, and when 
the first meeting was held respecting.the grand junction canal, in the 
church, at' Stony? Stratford, one was there sold for 1375/. Since 
that time, the proprietors have been authorized by parliament to 
divide each share into two parts, which is in fact doubling the number 
of shares, in order that.they may be rendered more saleable, and for 
one of these divided shares, Q00/. was offered and refused in the sum- 
merof 1818, There is now-a regular communication by water be- 
tween this town, London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Bristol’; to 


the three former places, goods are delivered on the fourth day, upon 


acertainty ; there being relays of horses stationed every fifteen miles. 
: ** The Worcester Canal 


“ Was opened for the passage of boats, by forming’a junction with | 
the Birmingham canal, on the 21st of July, 1815, by means of which 


goods may be conveyed from:the upper part of this town to London, 
one whole day sooner than they can by steering immiediately into the 
Warwick canal. At King’s+Norton, this canal is conveyed under 
ground, by meats of a tunnel, two miles in length, which is in 
width sixteen feet and in height eighteen feet, yet it is so admirably 
constructed, that any person by looking in at one end, may perceive 
day-light at the other extremity. The pound of water extends ona 


level for the space of fourteen miles, when it descends into the river 


Severn by means of fifty-eight locks. 
‘© The Warwick Canal 
“ Was opened for the passage of boats, by forming a junction 
with the Birmingham canal, in the year 1800. . 
‘“ A communication being opened between the Birmingham and 
Worcester canals, in the year 1815, there are now two different 


toutes by which goods may be conveyed from this town to London, | 


by water; one of them is, by an immediate junction of the Birming- 
ham canal with the Warwick, which is accomplished by means of 
nineteen locks : the other is, by passing into the Worcester canal, on 
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the same level ; from thence into the Stratford canal, which is also on 
the same level, and from thence into the Warwick. 

‘* Boats from the wharfs within the town; Bird's, Whitebouse's, 
Robinson's, and Crowley's, are capable of delivering goods in London 
one whole day sooner by the latter route than they can do by the 
other, and the merchants and ironmongers in the metropolis are hereby 
informed of that circumstance. The boat-owners by proceeding on 
this route, are necessitated to advance a small sum of immediate 
money, for tonnage, more than they do on the other route to coun- 
terbalauce that, the boats are exempt from the wear and tear of passin 
through twelve locks, and an extra day’s expense ; therefore, when 
both circumstances are taken into consideration, the expenses cannot 
vary much either way, and to the London merchant one day is, at 
times, of the utmost. importance.—On that account, there is no doubt 
that those who are apprised of this circumstance, will order their 
goods to be conveyed by way of the Stratfordcanal, 

‘* The trade of this town has within the last fifteen years increased 
in an astonishing manner; for in the year 1803, six weekly boats 
were sufficient to convey all the merchandize to and from this: town 
to Manchester and Liverpool, but at the present time, there are at 
leat twenty boats weekly employed in that trade. 

*< At the same period, the competition was so great between the 
carriers to London, that they procured a number of boats, but it was 
with difficulty they could find lading for five or six in a week ; whereas 
at the present time, there are at least eighteen boats per week, con- 
stantly employed at the different wharfs in that traffic.” 


The erection of barracks in the populous and manufacturing 
towns has proved a very salutary measure: previous to that, 
many attempts were made to corrupt the soldiers with jacobi- 
nical principles : to prevent this, and to keep up military dis- 
cipline, barracks were erected at Birmingham, and other 
places, at the alarming crisis of 1793, and it is by having an 
army so trained and separated, that we have been saved from 
the horrors of a revolution, and have attained to a glorious and 
lasting peace. 

The manufacture of arms proved a source of great wealth 
to Birmingham, during the last war. 


‘* Proof- House. | 

‘¢ Although government have at al) times a large store of fire arms 
in the Tower of London, yet, after the revolution had taken place 
in France, and England was threatened with an invasion, the nume- 
rous volunteers who offered their services at that time, to repel the 
enemy, required such a profusion to be distributed among them, that 
it becatne necessary to purchase large quantities, from any part of the 
Continent where they could be procured ; and the volunteers of this 
town were supplied with muskets from Prussia. The words ‘ liberty’ 
and ‘ equality,’ used by the French military, produced such an effect 
on the continent, that Eng!and was necessitated to manufacture arms 
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for its own defence. Thus situated, application was made to the gun™ 
makers in thistown, but the namber of hands at that time employed 
in the trade was so limited, that they could only supply small quan- 
tities : but when war was renewed, after the peace of Amiens, great 
encouragement being given by government, the manofacturers of 
arms in this town were, in the year 1804, enabled to supply five 
thousand stand of arms monthly, 

‘* At that time, somany workmen had obtained a knowledge of 
the trade, that inthe year 1809 the government were supplied with 
twenty thousand stand of arms monthly, and in 1810, the number 
was increased from twenty-eight to thirty thousand monthly : and 
that number was regularly supplied until the peace of Paris. 

‘¢ In order to expedite the business, a proof-house was established 
by government, in Lancaster-street, under an Inspector from the 
Board of Ordnance. 

‘‘ An act of parliament was obtained inthe year 1813, for the 
erection of a proof-house in this town, where all barrels of guns, 
pistols, blunderbusses, &c. must be proved.and marked, under a 
severe penalty ; and since that time, the manufacturing of fowling- 
pieces has increased to a considerable degree. 

‘* Tt is situated on the banks of the canal, in Banbury-street, and is 
conducted under the direction of three wardens, who are annually 
made choice of from the body of guardians and trustees, they being 
nominated in the act of parliament. In addition to them, the Lords 
Lieutenants for the counties of Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford, 
the members serving in parliament for the said counties, for the time 
being, respectively, and the magistrates acting within seven miles of 
the town of Birmingham, are appointed as guardians.” 


It is a true and obvious remark, that many useful inventions 
are owing to accident more than to design. 


‘* At the mill where metal was rolled and other business care 
ried on, a pump was fixed, anda boy employed to work it, forthe 
purpose of keeping the machinery cool ; but after some time, the 
youth being inclined to play, fixed a pole from the engine to the lever 
of the pump, which gave rise to the practice that was afterwards fol- 
lowed, of making the engine supply itself with water for that p 
The boy for his ingenuity was afterwards employed withinside the 
mill.” ee 


We shall extract the following passage on Handsworth 
Church for the sake of the remarks on Baskerville’s monu- 
ment. 


‘* The only objects deserving of notice, are two monuments; one 
in the inside, and the other on the out. The one erected to commemo- 
rate the late Matthew Boulton, Esq. is the work of the celebrated 
Fiaxman, and adds another wreath of laurel to the brow of that classi- 
cal artist. Itisof white and blue marble, and is surmounted by a 
bust, which is. the best representation extant of that enterprising and 
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deserving man, to whose memory it is sacred. The other is an hum. 
ble-tomb-stone, remarkable as. being one of the last works cut by his 
own hand, with his name at the top of it, of that celebrated ty pegra- 
pher, Baskerville, but this, being neglected by the relations of the de- 
ceased, has been mutilated, although the inscription is still perfect, but 
so much. overgrown with moss and weeds, that it requires more dis- 
crimination than falls to the lot of many passing travellers to discover 
the situation of this neglected gem. ‘To those who are curious, it 
will be found close to the wall, immediately under the chancel win- 
dow, This precious relic of that eminent man is deserving of being 
removed, at the expense of the parish, and preserved with the great- 
est care, withinside the church. Mr. Baskerville was originally a 
stone-cutter, and afterwards kept a school, in Birmingham. 

‘* There is only one more of his cutting known to be in existence, 
and that has lately been removed and placed withinside the chureh, at 
Edgbaston.’ ; 


The descriptions of Warwick and Leamington are pretty. 


© Warwick. 


‘‘ This ancient town is seated on a rock, to which you ascend in 
every direction, there being four avenues ; one from Birmingham, 
another from Stratford, a third from Coventry, anda fourth from 
Banbury. The eminence on which the town is erected is itself en- 
circled by hills at the distance of from two to three miles, which 
bound the prospect in every direction, except to the N. E. where you 
may see into Northamptonshire, and tothe S. W. where the eye ranges 
over an extensive country, backed by the hills in Glocestershire and 
Worcestershire. The surrounding country is very fruitful, being cul- 
tivated with great care, and the enclosures separated by beautiful 
hedges, which are richly adorned with trees in a flourishing condition, 
and also by the river Avon, which meanders here in a considerable 
streani, and near Warwick is augmented by the junction of the Leam. 
Thetown being seated on a dry eminence, is exposed to the genial inffu- 
ence of the sun, which rarifiesthe air, and renders the atmospliere so 
salubrious and warm, that in its vicinity the seasons are frequently 
earlier by a fortnight than they are at the distance of twenty or thirty 
miles. The four principal streets cross each other at right angles, and 
fead to the cardinal points. 

‘‘ Great improvements have of Jate been made in them, by the 
introduction of culverts, repaving the carriage roads, and laying the 
footpaths with flags. Lamps are lighted during the winter months at 
the expense of the corporation, who have in a commendable manner 
widened the narrow parts of some streets. and removed numerous ob- 
structions ; which gives an air of liveliness to this once sleepy town, 
and ihe inkabiianrs: beng roused fiom their lethargy, are now become 
active and industrious. = | 

‘* Tn the vicinity, the following places are deserving of attention:— 
Guy's cliff, the ruins.of Kenilworth castle, Stoneleigh abbey, Charlcott- 
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house, and Combe abbey. Passing over the new bridge, on the road 
to Leamington, there is a grand picturesque view of Warwick; there 
being in the foreground the rich meadows, with the Avon meandering 
through them, the church of St. Nicholas, and the trees behind, 
which form a dark shade, Near to it is the castellated entrance into 
the castle, and the elegant tower of St. Peter's chapel. On the right 
is the priory, with its beautiful woods. The townis perceptible in 
the centre, with the tower of St. Mary’s, which rises above the 
variegated and extensive groves of the castle. On the left is the 
principal object, the castle, which raises its lofty embattled towers 
over the shady groves with which it is surrounded. The elegant 
bridge, whose span is 105 feet, is a prominent feature in the land- 
scape | 

‘‘QOn the road Jeading to Tachbrook, about one mile from the 
town, the eye is gratified with a rich and luxuriant landscape, 
wherein appears the church of ‘St. Nicholas, the priory, the hospital 
of St. John, the tower of St. Mary's church, and, to crown the 
whole, the castle. 

‘‘ The walks and rides in the vicinity of this town present innue 
merable objects deserving of attention, and whoever takes delight 
in rural seenery, may here be amply gratified.” | 

** Guy's Clift. 

‘‘ Leland the antiquarian, who wrote in the time of Henry 8th, 
speaking of this delightful and romantic place, says, ‘ It is the abode 
of pleasure, and a place delightful to the muses : there are natural 
cavities in the rocks, small bot shady groves, clear and. chrystal 
streams, flowery meadows, mossy caves, a gentle murmuring river 
running among the rocks, and to crown all, solitude and quiet, 
friendly in so high a degree to the muses.’ 

‘© Phe approach to this romantic place is from the Coventry 
road, by the. side of shady plantations, until you arrive at a lofty 
stone arch, through which: you enter the court yard, the whole of 
which is hewn out of the solid rock, and underneath there are subter- 
raneous passages and cellars, wherein the atmospheric air produces so 
little effect, that during the beats of summer or the colds in winter, 
the thermometer only varies one degree. In this court there are 
numerous stables excavated out of the solid rock, as are some of the 
lower apartments of the house, which is an elegant modern mansion, 
and near fo it is the ancient chapel, with its embattled towers and 
gothic windows, as it was originally built in the reign of Henry 6th, 
and is still in good repair. Those who admire the productions of 
early genius will here be highly gratified, there being great numbers 
of original paintings, and some copies, executed by the only sow of 
the worthy proprieter of Guy’s clift, whose premature death at the 
age of twenty-two, caused inexpressible grief to all who were 
honoured with his acquaintance. Exclusive of these, there are others 
by artists of the greatest celebrity. 

‘‘ The ancient pleasure grounds exhibit a great variety of pleasing 
objects, and also numerous curiosities ; among others a mill that was 
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in being before the Norman conquest, it being mentioned in dooms- 
day book. There is also Guy's well, where this renowned champion 
was accustomed to, slake his thirst, which is described by Leland as 
follows, it still remaining in the same state as it was then—‘ The 
silver wells in the meadows were enclosed with pure white sleek 
stones, like marble, and a pretty house, erected like.a cage, one end 
only open, to keep comers from the rain.” The apartments under 
the chapel, where the chantry priests were used to reside, still remain 
entire, without having undergone aay alteration. Near to this spot 
is Guy’s cave, 


‘© Where with his hands he hew'd a house, 
Out of a craggy rock of stone, 

_ And lived, like a palmer, poor, 
Within that house alone.” 


‘* This bears the appearance of being a natural cave, for the apper 
part does not exhibit any marks where the tool has been made use of, 
but the lower part does ; and here, tradition says, this mighty warrior 
was in:erred, and also his wife, fair Phillis. Over this cave is fair 
Phillis’s walk, who, it is related, was accustomed to resort here, 
whilst her husband though not known to her as such, was performing 
his devotions in the cave below, From these delightful and romantic 
walks there are numerous opportunities for an expert draughtsman to 
exercise his abilities. 

«© Leamington Priors. 

‘¢ Thé distance between Warwick and Leamington is only two 
miles, and there are two distinct roads, both of them excellent ; and 
whether a person rides or walks, if the mind is susceptible of pleasing 
ideas, neither time nor fatigue will be thought of. The roads about 
Leamington are in excellent order, and present numerous delightful 
and picturesque views, which are fully described by Mr. Field and 
also Mr. Moncrief in his Guide to Leamington, wherein he has intro- 
duced some appropriate, entertaining amusing poetry. Whoever . 
resorts to these saline springs in search of amusement, if he has 
money and time at command, cannot fai], during the season, between 
May and November, of being highly gratified, except the mind is 
entirely depraved. To every visitant, the guide of Mr. Moncrief will 
not only be useful but entertaining. The poetical epistles of Miss 
Fidget are not only descriptive but very humorous, and the poetry of 
Mr. Pensile is very appropriate. : 

‘* Before Leamington rose into esteem, there was a facetious man 
resided there, named Benjamin Satchwell, by trade a shoemaker, 
who, when any differences arose among the villagers, he was in 
general the mediator; they not being at that time cursed with either 
a wrangling lawyer or an hypocritical methodist. He was also the 
village poet, and frequently exercised his talents in praise of the 
waters, and likewise of any respectable person who came with intent 
to derive benefitfrom them. He is said to have kept annals in verse of 
its rise and progress, and also cases of cures performed by the virtues of 
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the saline spring, and that helet them out to the visitors for their amuse- 
ment, on certain terms. Admitting this to be true, is it not very 
singular that Mr. Bisset, nor his predecessor Mr. Pratt, should neither 
of them introduce these jeu des esprits, for the entertainment of their 
readers, or why did not Mr. Moncrief collect them together ; they 
certainly would have increased the sale of his work? As they are 
overlooked by the local historians, it is not likely that a casual visitor 
should stumble upon them. 

“« This village having for,a series of years been celebrated for a 
spring of saline water, it has for some time become fashionable to 
resort there. The first baths were erected in the year 1786, now 
called the Centre well, by Mr. Thomas Abbotts, a native of the 
place ; the beneficial effects of the water having been noticed and 
recommended by Dr. Kerr, of Northampton, and Dr. Allen. At 
this time there were two baths, one of them hot and the other cold, 
which for several years afforded sufficient accommodation for all 
invalids who resorted there, and were in general lodged at the adjacent 
cottages, there being no more than two small inns, the Bowling 
Green, and the sign of the Dog. | 

Dr. Edward Johnstone, of Birmingham, having recommended the 
use of these waters to several of his patients, the number of visitants 
increased annually, so that in 1790, Matthew Wise, Esq. caused 
another well to be opened, now called the Road well, where he 
erected a range of baths, more spacious than the others, to which 
was annexed considerably more conveniences, with some pretensions 
to elegance ; but as yet no additional apartments were provided for 
the accommodation of strangers, except a few more of the cottagers 
fitting up additional rooms, it being no more than a rural and retired 
village. 

in the year 1794, Dr. Lambe, a physician of eminence, who resided 
at Warwick, published in the fifth volume of the Memoirs of the Manches- 
ter Philosophical Society, an accurate analysis of the Leamington water, 
by which it appears to possess the same genial influence on the human 
frame as the water of Cheltenham, which was then rising into cele- 
brity. There was one very material difference between the waters of 
Leamington and those of Cheltenham, there being at the former 
place an abundant supply of the mineral water, not only for drinking 
but for hot and cold bathing; whilst, on the contrary, the saline 
spring at Cheltenham scarcely produced a sufficient quantity for 
drinking. The influx of. visitors to Leamington now increasec with 
such rapidity, that every cottager exerted himself to fit up lodgings, 
and every house to which lodgers resorted improved their appearance ; 
in short, new wells were opened, new houses erected, and not only 
new streets formed in the old town, as it was now called, but a plan 
was drawn for the erection of anew town, which has within afew 
years increased in a most astonishing manner.”’ 


The Leasowes, as being the residence of a poet, must not 
be passed over without some remark, Shenstone decorated them 


in such a manner, 
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“That in his days they were spoken of and resorted to by all 
people of refined taste, who came within a day's ride; and not an 
individual ever jeft them without expressions cf astonishment at what 
they had seen and heard from the worthy proprietor, who warbled 
forth his verses in such a melodious manner, and on such snbjects, 
that delighted every ear, as his diversified shady walks did every eye. 

‘** His remains were interred in the church-yard of Halesowen, to 
whose memory, some years afterwards, a small stone pillar, with an 
urn on the top of it, was fixed near the vestry door, within the church, 
but has since been removed within the chance], to make room for a 
magnificent marble monument, to the Memory of Major Haliday, 
executed by Banks, for which he received about one thousand pounds ; 
there ‘being on each side of it a figure, large as life ; one representing 
Patience, and the other Fortitude 
_  Onthe pillar to the memory of Shentone is the following inscrip- 
tion :— . 


‘© Whoe’er thou art, with rev’renee tread 
These sacred mansions of the dead. 
Not that the monumental bust, 

Or sumptuous tomb, here guards the dust 
Of rich, or great, (let wealth, rank, birth, 
Sleep andistinguished in the earth.) 

‘This simple urn records a name, 
That shines with more exalted fame, 
Reader ! if genius, taste refin’d, 
A native elegance of mind ; 
If virtue, science, manly sense ; 
If wit that never gave offence ; 
The clearest head, the tend’rest heart, 
In thy esteem e’er claim'd a part ; 
Ah ! smite thy breast, and drop a tear ; 
For know, thy Shenstone’s dust lies here.” 
eer eer eer ern s eee eemn see 
Remarks upon a late Publication by Mr. Belsham, Minister of 
Essex Street Chapel, entitled, “‘ the Bampton Lecturer re- 
proved ; being a Reply to the calumnious Charges of the Rev. 
C, A. Moysey, D. D. &c. &c.” ma Letter toa Friend. By 
H. W. Carter, M.D. F.R.S. E. One of Dr. Radcliffe’s 
travelling Fellows from the University of Oxford. Pp. 56. Taylor 
and Hessey, Fleet Street. 1819. | 


Wuewn Laymen take up the pen in the cause of religion, they 
are certainly entitled to credit for their good intentions, be- 
cause it shows that:they make their christian calling a matter 
of serious importance and study. And indeed they\have one 
advantage, that they are not liable to the ill-founded and foolish 
suspicion of writing in compliance with the mere discharge of 
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professional duty. On this account the moral and religious 
essays of Addison, the remarks of Lord Lyttleton on the con- 
version of St. Paul, and the little treatise of Soame Jennings, 
on the internal evidences of christianity, have always been 
redde with merited attention. To this list of lay produetions 
we may add the present remarks upon a Jate publication by 
Mr. Belsham. And indeed we may say that they bear upon 
the face of them the marks of candid, judicious, and orthodox 
criticism. Dr. Carter has, in our opinion, refuted the posi- 
tions of Mr. Belsham with great ability, and proved our belief 
in the trinity, the atonement, and the other mysteries of she 
gospel, to be not a mere matter of speculation, but a_ belief 
fraught with the best practical effects upon the hearts and 
lives of men. Surely it is no small advantage towards the 
investigation Of truth, for men to be taught humility and 
somewhat of diffidence in themselves. For when this is the 
case they are more patient in their enquiries, and more candid 
towards the opinions of others. Therefore we are as likely to 
meet with sober judgment and critical acuteness in a defender 
of long-established opinions, as in one who confidently sets up 
himself and his party in opposition to the doctrines of former 
ages. What, are the Unitarians the only set of people exempt 
from error and prejudice? “ Ten’ o delicias extra commubia 
censes,” 


‘¢ With regard to the expressions, ‘ rere of understanding, | 


ot ‘ humble docility,’ employed by the Bishop of London, and after 
him by Dr. Moysey, I perceive that it is a sad stambling-block to the 
pride of Mr. Belsham. I shall not stop to comment upon the flippant 
remark, that ‘ the Bishop of London is too well acquainted with the 
state of public opinion in the 19th century to imagine any religion 
will pass ameng men of sense, which requires as its basis prostration 
of the understanding ;’ but I shall content -myself with observing, 
that if Unitarians were less wise in their own conceits, they would 
be less offended at the mention of humility; they would discover 
that, if they would understand the Scriptures, they must abandon 
their propensity to measure every thing by the poor standard of their 
own unassisted reason. With respect to the Holy Scriptures, 
mere natural reason will of course enable us to form a judgment 
whether the several writings which compose them be authentic, and 
whether the authors: of these writings be consistent, and entitled te 
credit. Having once satisfied ourselves upon these points, as those 
Holy Scriptures are, iti many instances, conversant about matters 'far 
above our reason to explain, we have nothing to do but to submit 
ourselves to all its doctrines in their simplicity; not understanding 
literally what is plainly figurative, nor in a figurative sense what is 
clearly meant to be taken literally ; not distorting them to make them 
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fit our capacities : me must submit ourselves moreover to all its pre- 
cepts, however they may traverse our ipclinations and our passions. 
To bring ourselves to this frame requires humility of spirit: we must 
repress the pride of our nature. Our exclamation should be, not, 
‘ How cau these things be ?’ but, ‘ Lord, I believe; help thou my un- 
belief.’ The effect of pride is well displayed by St, Paul. He tells 
us that the Greeks, the most ingenious and the most cultivated people 
in the world, deemed the doctrine of Christ crucified foolishness ; 
i. e., as Bishop Sherlock well expounds the text, ‘ The pride of learn- 
ing and philosophy had so possessed the polite parts of the heathen 
world, that they would not submit to a method of salvation which 
was above the reach of their philosophy,. and which refused to be 
tried by the disputes and subtleties of their schools.. To the Jews, 
Jesus Christ was an impostor, and his doctrine a stumbling-block ; 
for they were too proud to regard him, whose kingdom was not of 
this world, as the Messiah, and his doctrine was little suited to per- 
sons who considered themselves the only unetring expositors of Scrip- 
ture, the exclusive people of God. The haughty spirit of both Jews 
and Greeks scorned to submit to that humbling doctrine which the 
Apostle taught; they looked upon it as nonsense and absurdity. Mo- 
dern Unitarians have a spirit not less haughty : the mention of humble 
docility, of the necessity of our submitting our understandings to 
what is contained in Scripture, isto them a stumbling-block ; yet the 
doctrine in question is inculcated io Scripture, and the most eminent 
of the Christian world have not scorned to submit to it.” 

** As to what Mr. Belsham says about the Unitarians being quite 
satisfied with the declaration of Paul, (St. Paul, as he is commonly 
denominated,) that ‘ if they confess with their mouth that Jesus is 
their master, and believe in their heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, they shall be saved,’ (Rom. x. 9.) I observe that he has 
mistranslated the passage. St. Paul’s words are, ‘ av ouodoynons év 
7H somari cx Kigsoy Incsv. xat wisevonsyx. t. A’. i.e. literally and 
truly, ‘ if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus: a 
meaning, I contend, far more comprehensive than that which Mr. 
Belsham’s translation fixes upon the text. It seems to me, that not 
only the construction of the Greek, but that the context also, sis 
totally against Mr. Belsham in this instance. The context points out 
the divinity of Christ clearly enough to my understanding, and proves 


to me, that toconfess Kugsov Inczv, must signify more than to confess 
that Jesus is our Master. But supposing Mr. Belsham’s rendering of 
the text to be perfectly correct, does he seriously mean to argue from 
it, that. simply confessing with our mouths that Jesus Christ is our - 
Master, and believing with our hearts that God hath raised him from 
the dead, is sufficient to salvation? If he does, it only serves to 
prove into what errors men are led by clinging to a particular text. 
In the chapter in question, St. Paul in speaking of the Jews who 
rejected Christ, and, as he says, ‘ went about to establish their own 
righteousness.’ It was therefore expedient for him to dwell very 
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forcibly upon faith in Christ, to imsist that all our hopes are founded 
upon the certainty of Jesus being the Messiah, and his resurrection 
trom the dead. But if Mr, Belsham will study the writings of St. 
Paul in general, he will, I think, find that much more is needed to 
salvation than the belief, and confession, that Jesus is the Messiah, 
and is risen from the dead. This to be sure is the foundation, but 
not the complete structure ; as Mr. Belsham’s oracle, Locke, would 
have informed him.” 


That the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity has always been 
believed by the best and wisest of men, we have many unde- 
niable proofs. 


‘* Let me add,” says the author of these remarks, ‘* that this doc- 
trine, though not ‘ blazoned,’ &c. to use Mr. Belsham's expres- 
sions, has bven received by men, whose talents and whose judgment 
the whole world regards with reverence: whose fame is immortal. 
Bacon, and Boyle, and Newton, and Addison, searched the Scriptures, 
and upon them established their belief that Jesus was God; and 
ought not the minister of Essex-street chapel to blush: at his pre- 
sumption in having ventured to assert, that the fact of the ‘ doctrine 
of Christ’s divinity not being blazoned from one end of the New Tes- 
tament to the other ;’ and, as he incorrectly states, ‘ not only pages 
and chapters, but even whole books of the New Testament, nay 
professed histories of our Lord’s life and character, and of the pro- 
gress and success of his doctrine, of what he was and what he taught, 
and of what his disciples said and taught of him, having passed over 
in the most profound silence this great discovery, zs a demonstration, 
clear as light to every human being, whose understanding is not veiled 
by the grossest prejudice, that these writers had never heard of the 
divinity of Christ.’ Ought not Mr. Belsham, I repeat it, to blush 
when he turns to this passage in his book ; when he reflects what 
mighty understandings he has included under the veil of the grossest 
prejudice ? What ! were Bacon and Newton creatures of prejudice ? 
Were they unable to see, or did they voluntarily shut their eyes 
against the clearest demonstration ? Had they any motive for wishing 
to uphold a tottering cause, to impose upon the ignorant, and to sup- 
port popular and established errors ? - Did crosiers and mitres dance 
before their eyes ? May we not rather suspect that Mr. Belsham does 
not see clearly, that the veil of prejudice impedes Ais vision. 

eheu 
Quam temeré in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam. 





To such grossness of impiety socinianism leads, that one 
would wonder how men who make so great a boast of reason 
and sound morals, can ever embrace the absurdity of making 
our Lord a mere man. 


‘* But after all, it is scarcely to be wondered at, that he should ac- 
cuse those, who differ from him in opinion, of the grossest prejudice, 
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when he has not hesitated to represent our Lord #8 a being who ap- 
to his disciples as a man with all the accidents and frailties of 


.a human being. This old Socinian doctrine, an inevitable conse- 


quence of regarding Christ as a mere man, appears to me to be a very 
strong argument that those who so regard him are labouring under a 
grievous error ; for to maintain the peccability of Christ, is to go in 
direct contradiction to the tenor of history, and to the declarations of 
his followers. In Romans, v. 19, we read that.‘ as by the disobedi- 
dience of ‘ one man, (the) many were made sinners ; so by ‘ the obe- 
dience of one, shall (the) many be made ‘ righteous.’ Here the sin- 
lessness of Christ is represented as what renders him meet to reconcile 
the world to God ; and on account of which; God consents not to im- 
pute our trespasses tous. In2 Cor. v. 21, we read, ‘ For he (God) 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin.’ 1 Peter, ii. 22, 
it is written of Christ, that* he did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth.’ 1 John, iii. 5. it is written,‘ And ye know that he’ 
(Christ) ‘ was manifested to take away our sins ; and in him is no 
sin. Heb. iv. 15, and, above all, Heb. vii, 26, are also clear upon 
this point : in the latter, Christ is styled © agxsepeds ooios, dxanog, 
CsAVTOS, KEXWPIOpAtvos ame Tuy ajeeprwArw. Now which sball 
we take as our guides ; the whole tenor of our Lord’s life as recorded 
by Evangelists, and the express declarations of bis apostles, or the 
opinions of Socinus and Mr. Belsham ?’’ 


The cold.and comfortless effects of socinianism on the hu- 
man heart is one unconquerable impediment to its ever becom- 
ing popular and acceptable to the general classes of mankind. 


“© I conclude my remarks upon the Fourth Letter, with one obser- 
vation upon a passage, (page 43,) which seems to indicate that the 


‘religion of the Unitarians does not instruct them to regard their 


Maker in the endearing relations: of master, instructor, companion, 
and friend: for, according to the author of the Reply, had our Lord’s 
contemporaries, his Apostles, his companions, and disciples, and bisto- 
rians, believed that he was in truth the very and eternal God, their 
faculties would have been absorbed in terror and astonishment ; no 
more conversation, po more asking questions, &c. _ 

** Now, not to mention what we read in several places of the Old 
Testament, that God appeared to man face to face, and that man was 
not absorbed in terror and astonishment, but actually did converse 
with his Maker; not to mention that Peter, and James, and John, » 
saw our Lord in all the glory of divinity, yet did afterwards converse 
and live familiarly with him; let me observe, that, as one of the 
grandest doctrines of our Saviour was love towards God, as he taught 
men to consider God as their Father, and as the whole tenor of his 
deportment was benevolence, compassion, kindness itself, it is by no” 
means difficult to conceive, how the disciples could be convinced of 
his Deity, and yet not be overwhelmed with terror and astonishment. 
It would appear that this should be difficult to those alone who are 
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accustomed to regard God as an avenging judge, as an inflictor of 


punishment, without ever reflecting upon his attributes of long-saf- 
fering, tenderness, and mercy.” 


We cannot forbear quoting the following able and dispas- 
sionate vindication of the atonement, as a doctrine forming 
so essential a part in the christian scheme. Mr. Belsham has 
been pleased to call this doctrine 


‘«¢ ¢ A mysterious phrase, which those, who use it, commonly take 
care not to explain.’ Now, I really can find nothing mysterious in 
the term atenement; and if Mr. Belsham will take the trouble to 
look into Johnson's Dictionary, he will learn, that ‘ to atone is to 
stand as equivalent for something, and particularly used of expiatory 
sacrifices,’ and that alonement means ‘ expiatory equivalent.’ The 
doctrine of the atonement in short is, the doctrine @f sacrifice made 
by Christ toexpiate the sins of the world, This doctrine Mr. Bel- 
sham declinesto discuss, as he before declined to discuss that of the 
Trinity., He refuses to admit the Deity of Christ, and therefore of 
course rejects the doctrine of the atonement, which depends upon it. 
Not satisfied with simply rejecting this doctrine, he terms it ‘ a most 
useless and- unfounded corruption of the Christian faith. Now I 
wish Mr, Belsham would inform me why our Saviour is called ‘ the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.’ I request 
him to explain the following passage, 1 Cor.v.7. « Kas yae 0 
mary necy yrte aurov trvin, Xpisde.” Is ‘ not Christ,’ as Arch- 
bishop Tillotson observes, ‘ called-our Passover, or Paschal Lamb, in 
allusion to the Jewish Passover, wherein the Lamb was slain, and the 
sitther did escape and was passed thereby? Christ our Passover is 
slain or sacrificed for us, that is, he, by the gracious appointment of 
God, was substituted to suffer*in our stead all that which the Paschal 
Latrib was supposed to suffer for the sinner.’ What does St. Peter 
thean by saying, that ‘ we are redeemed with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot ?” 

‘ Surely it would be better for Mr. Belsham to tread over once 
more, calmly and attentively, the ninth and tenth chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which we believe to have been written by St. 
Paul, and which he acknowledges he thinks contains the sentiments 
of that Apostle, In these two clrapters, which I have studied with 
all the attention in my power, I find no fanciful analogies, but a very 
close and clear comparison between the Jewish tabernacle and temple, 
and the sacrifices performed in them, and Christ, and his sacrifice of 
himself. I know not how words catt be framed to express more dis- 
tinctly the doctrine of atonement for the sins of mankind, by the 
sacrifice.of Christ. In the Apocalypse, the term of the Lamé is em- 
ployed no less than twenty-five times to desfgnate the Redeemer of 
the world; and several times it is joined with expressions declaratory 
of his having been slain, or sacrificed. Now I cannot help thinking, 
that whoever is. unable to understand why that appellation was 
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given to our Lord, must find difficulties where common plain under- 
standings can discover none.” 


It is an easy way to get rid of any difficulty, or striking 
expression, which militates against a favourite hypothesis, to 
call an obnoxious passage an interpolation, or a spurious read- 
ing ; but this savours more of empirical presumption than 
sober criticism. Yet this is the way in which many innovators 
attempt to get rid of established truths. 


~  Tdonot mean to find fault with the Editors of the ‘ Improved 
Version,’ for giving the world that version, or for the epithet which 
they have applied to it; nor shall I make any observation upon Mr. 
Belsham’s contemptuous mention of the authorized translation ; but 
I mean to protest against Mr. Belsham, when he says, that ‘ the 
Editors abide by» the plain, intelligible, uncontradicted assertion of 
Luke, and reject the heathen fable of the miraculous conception.’ 
Now, I contend that, to get rid of what he takes the liberty of styling 
a heathen fable, the Editors have been obliged, Ist, to resort to a 
very violent expedient, which would scarcely be allowable if any 
other work were in question, namely, to reject the two first Chap- 
ters, in spite of their being extant in all the MSS. and Versions at 
present known; and upon what authority, if authority it can be 
termed, do they reject these two Chapters? Why, upon that of 
Marcion, who rejected great part, some say the whole, of the Old 
Testament, three of the Gospels, many Epistles, and the Revelations. 
Marcion might boldly call the story of the miraculous conception a 
heathen fable, since he did not allow himself to be hampered by the 
prophecies of the Old Testament ; but I do not exactly perceive how 
Mr. Belsham can do so with any consistency, unless he adopts Mar- 
cion’s summary method of taking away whatever militates against 
his theory.—2dly, I say that it does not appear that the exact date of 
Herod’s death can be ascertained ; (See Dr. Nares’ Remarks on the 
Improved Version, 1810;) and that the very circumstance of there 
being great difficulty about the date of his death, should teach us not 
to reject any portion of one of the Gospels as a heathen fable, from a 
reference to that event.—3dly, I repeat, what bas been formerly 
urged by very able writers, that, even allowing it to be proved that 


Herod died two years before Augustus, it still remains to be proved 


that our Saviour was born two years after Herod’s death; conse- 
quently, that the account of the miraculous conception is an interpo- 
lation, a mere fable. St. Luke, indeed, tells us that Jesus was about 


thirty years of age in the fifteenth year tns nryewovices Tibegiz 


Kascapos, but it by no means follows that he was born only fifteen 
years before the death of Augustus; for, as has been justly remarked 


a thousand times, "ysuov1e should be rather rendered government 
than reign. It appears from history that Tiberius was actually ass0- 
ciated with Augustus in the empire two years before that emperor's 
death, and he was adopted by him, and admitted to the potestas, tri- 
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bunitia, and a share in the government, A. U.C. 756; whereas 


Augustus did not die till ten years after ; (See Suetonius in Tib. and 
Velleius Paterculus.)” 


«« Mr. Belsham, and the Editors of the Improved Version, may differ 
from us in opinion, and may have powerful arguments to bring for- 
ward ; but, till they have proved themselves in the right, they should 
be less dogmatical. Now I think that their interpretation of &v aex1, 
in the beginning, occurring at the opening of St. Joln’s Gospel, is 
quite wrong; and for this reason-among others, viz. that the phrase 
év wx Ny by itself, never occurs but once throughout the Old or New 
Testament, excepting to signify in the beginning of the creation. In 
the passage where it does mearr in the beginning of the Gospel, (i. e. 
Acts, xi. 15,) the context renders it impossible for any body to mis- 
take the meaning. The only remaining passages where év apyi 
occurs alone, are, unless I am much mistaken, only three, Gen. i. 1. 
Proverbs viii. 23. IT¢o TH OiBV0S Geusriwo’ [ee (co¢iar) gy aexn 
Teo TH) THY ynv Toca. * 1 was set up for everlasting, from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was,’ according to our version. This 
passage is to be remarked, as it gives a sort of paraphrase upon 
{V UOXMy i.e.%eo Te THY Yynv Togas, ‘in the beginning; that is 
to say, or ever the earth was.’ The third passage where worn 
is met with, is John, i. 1, QO: & apyn, Nv, 0 Aoyos, &c. “In the 
beginning was the word.’ Now I cannot but think, that had St. 
John meantin the beginning of the Gospel, he would have added 


Tz evaryysAls ; or, at all events, he would notvhave adopted a phrase, . 


which, being employed in other very striking passages of Scripture to 
signify in the beginning of all things, might mislead.”’ 


The copious extracts which we have already made, prevent 
us from quoting the whole of Dr. C.’s able remarks on the 
eternity of punishments, and the fallen state of man: on the 
latter point, however, we shall give the following passage, 
which breathes a true spirit of candour and real charity. 


‘* T can sincerely say, that I would to God Mr. Belsham could feel 
as the great Apostle felt, when, after his striking delineation of the 
contest between his passions and his duty towards his Maker, and his 
touching admission, that of himself he could make no effectual stand, 
he exclaimed, ‘O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me 
from this body of death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’ Perhaps he would not then call the doctrine we have been 
examining absurd, and the provision made to counteract the evil as 
unscriptural, as it is unnecessary, and unreasonable.” 


If the church would give up every thing she holds sacred, 
the Unitarians say they would become her friends, but till that 
take place there must be an impassable gulph between them. 
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- MISCELLANIES. 





THE RIBBONMEN—OUTRAGES—ROBBERIES, &c. 


From very peculiar and authentic sources of information, we lay 
before our readers a series of outrages committed in the County of 
Roscommon, by a gang of that diabolical fraternity, called «‘ Ribbon- 
men.”——-We have arranged the various crimes and delinquencies of 
these atrocious banditti in the regular order of their occurrence ; 
and we are obliged to draw this.sad inference from them, as well as 
from information of a more general nature, that the powers of the 
Peace Preservation Bill will not be sufficient to contend with the 
extensive spirit of disloyalty and insurrection which prevails, and 
that those of the Insurrection Act must consequently, of necessity, 
be resorted to.—Night is the usual time for the perpetration of 
ctimes, and it will be therefore necessary to put those out of the 
pale of the common law, who are found under cover of it com- 
#mitting acts of murder,-cruelty, and pillage. One victim has been 
sént suddenly from this world to account for the villanies of his life. 
He was a Ribbonman, and was shot on the night of the 10th instant, 
by a party of Major Wills’ Police, stationed at Ballintobber, with 
the badges of his brotherhood upon him, and publicly exhibited in 
the town of Rascommon, on Saturday last. The death of this 
ruffian occurred under the following circumstances :— 

The Police, in patroling on the above night, came up with an 
armed body of Ribbonmen, consisting of several hundteds, who 
fired upon them. The police immediately returned the fire, which 
they repeated, and kept; their ground; upon this the banditti fled, 
leaving one man dead on the field, with several hats with white bands 
on them, which it seems, forms part of the distinctive emblems of ° 
this desperate fraternity. ‘Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
the police, for the intrepid spirit evinced by them on this occasion, 
as it clearly shews how soon these cowardly miscreants can be put 
to flight, when they meet with resistance in their lawless and atro- 
cious proceedings. It is hoped, that the exposure of the man in 
question may. have a good effect, as numbers were present, and 
witnessed the scene with some appearance of horror. 

On the 20th ult., an armed banditti attacked the house of a man 
named James Mullan, of Oran, in the barony of Ballymore. Seve- 
ral of them broke in the door, and entered the house ; upon which - 
one of them presented a gun at Mullan, and swore, if he attempted 
to stir, they would shoot him: after which they severely beat him 
and others of his family, and carried away a gun which he had in 
his house. 

On the night of the 25th, the house of Mr. Naughton, of Thomas- 
town, ahd of Mr. Bell, of Park Cottage, in the parish of Drum, 
and barony of Athlone, were attacked by an armed banditti, and 
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plundered of, arms. The houses of seveial other persons, in the 
same barony were also attacked and robbed on the same night. 

Qn the night of, the. 31st, following, the house of a man named 
John Cruise, of Emla, in the parish of Furely, and the barony of 
Athlone, was. attacked by an armed banditti, who attempted to force 
in the, dyor, and fired a shot into the house; but the owner, having, 
in his, own, defence, discharged a gun anda pistol at the assailants, they 
went off without effecting their purpose. 

On the night of the Ist instant, the house of a man named 
Henry Clifford, of Silverfield, in the barony of Boyle, was attacked 
by an armed banditti, with white bands on their hats, who demanded 
his fire arms; they fired several shots, and threatened, unless he 
gave up. his arms, they would burn his house and take his life. On 
the same night, the houses of several persons in the barony of Ath- 
lone were, plundered of arms. 

On the night of the 4th instant, the house of a man named 
Charles Ormsby, at Ardagh, in the barony of Ballintobber, was 
attacked by an armed banditti, who fired a shot into the house, 
demanded. his fire arms, and swore the-persons in the house not to 
prosecute Ribbonmen. 

To the above outrages.we have to add what follows, which is.con- 
tained in an extract of.a letter from Ballinaslo, and the accuracy of 
which may. be relied upon :— 

On Thursday, the Ist instant, as Mr. James Kelly, of this town, 
was driving some stock, which he had under seizure for rent, near 
the Brechole Hills, in the barony of Athlone, he and the persons 
whom he had employed weie attacked by a riotous armed mob, who 
forcibly rescued the cattle under seizure. Mr. Kelly and his assist- 
ants with much difficulty effected their escape from this lawless 
banditti. Mr. Kelly immediately made application to the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Trench, who granted a warrant, with which Mr. Kelly 
went to Major Wills, chief niagistrate of the county of Roscommon, 
who sent a party of bis police with Mr. Kelly, and they succeeded 
in apprehending four of the ringleaders, who have been committed 
to the gaol of Roscommon. After taking these ruffians into custody, 
the police were pursued, for a considerable distance, by a large mob, 
armed with pitchforks and other weapons, for the purpose of rescuing 
the prisoners. | : 

The party of Major Wills’ Police, stationed at Knockcroghery, on 
the night of Tuesday, the Ist instant, apprehended a man named 
Doyle, a notorious offender, charged with being one of the mur- 
derers of a person named Feeney, of Serine, in the barony of Ath- 
lone, about July, 1816. Two of the murderers, named White and 


M‘Gann, were tried for the offence at the last Summer Assizes, 


before Judge Jebb, found guilty and executed. 
On the night of the 1st instant, a party of the same Police, under 

the Peace Preservation Bill, in patroling near Loughglynn, under 

Peace Officer Thomas Ramsay, came up with a man of suspicious 


appearance, whom they stopped and examined. Upon finding that 
No. 261, Vol. 57, February, 1820. X x 
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they were the Police, this fellow, whose name is John Crane, flung 
some papers which he had in his pocket intoaditch. The Police 
immediately procured a light, and found the papers, which turned 
out to be the Oath and Signs of the Ribbon Society. A copy of the 
Oath, and a most detestable document it is, is annexed. Ramsay 
brought the prisoner, next morning, before J. E. Strickland, Esq, 
at Loughglynn-house, who committed this offender to Roscommon 
Gaol, whither he was escorted by a party of the Police. 
Ribbonman’s Oath. 

Ist. You are, at your own free will and accord, in the presence 
of the Almighty God. You must solemnly vow, and sincerely 
swear, that you will keep secret of me and all until death, and 
answer all such questions as I propose to you in brotherly affairs, that 
you are not an , and man of the name of Mullen, Nary, 
or Luttrel, a Pensioner, Protestant, or Freemason, and will not 
recommend any person contrary to those Articles—2d. You would 
suffer to be gibbeted and dissected before you would prosecute or 
inform against me, or any Committee, who bears the name or 
marks of a Gay Fellow.—3d. You will not see a*brother short taken 
for twopence or sixpence, as far as your ability affords you.—4th. 
You wilt not be boasting of your signs or tokens concerning this 
order. 5th. You will not see a brother struck at a fair or public 
meeting, without aiding and assisting him in a fair cause.— 6th. You 
will not have any carnal knowledge of a brother’s sister, wife, or 
daughter, but in the way of matrimony.—7th. You will not see a 
brother short taken for a meal’s meat, or a night’s lodging —8th. You 
will not buy any thing from a Protestant, unless you get it either 
cheaper or better than from a Catholic.—gth. You will not have 
any thing to do with King George, or any of his men, unless poverty 
compels you. 


et 


WE insert the following address as a proof of the terrible pitch of 
fanaticism to which the inhabitants of Clapham have reached. ‘They 
have introduced the Gospel into rorry villages of Surrey where it was 
not known before ! We are unacquainted with the names here.sub- 
Joined ; but we hesitate not to say, that no names were ever affixed 
to a more uncharitable falsehood since the world began. 


Clapham Auxiliary Society in aid of the Surrey Missjon. 


He that winneth souls is wise.—Prov. xi. 30. 


ADDRESS. 


Ara Meeting of the Friends of the above Institution, held at the 
Rev. J. Philipps’s Chapel, November 26, 1819, it was resolved unanl- 
mously, that a Society be formed in aid of the Surrey Mission, to be 
denominated the ‘‘ Clapham Auxiliary Surrey. Mission Socicty ;” the 
object of which is the more extensive spread of the Gospel, the dis- 
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tribution of Bibles and Tracts, and the establishment of Schools in 
the County of Surrey. 

In the prosecution of this opject, the Society select for the sphere 
of their labours, those Villages not blessed either with an evangelical 
Clergyman, or an orthodox dissenting Minister; and it is a painful 
fact, that even now, (though, since the establishment of the Surrey 
Mission in the year 1797, it has been the means of introducing the 
Gospel into Forty Villages of the County,) many hundreds of its 
inhabitants are ‘* still sitting in darkness and the shadow of death,” 
without any means of spiritual instruction. 

To aid in dissipating this spiritual darkness, and to support the 
means of giving to those who are perishing for lack of knowledge, 
“the Bread of Life,” your pecuniary’ assistance is most earnestly re- 
quested. At the same time, the Committee, feeling, the importance 
of other Societies previously established in the Village, wish rather to 
co-operate,» than to interfere with their interests. Gentlemen are 
particularly solicited to recommend the Society to the servants of 
their families. 

Some Members of the Committee will take an early opportunity 
of callisg to solicit your subscription of One Penny per Week, or 
upwards, 

Subscriptions are received by the Treasurer. 


RULES. 


I. That this Society be denominated ‘‘ The Clapham Auxiliary 
Surrey Mission Society.” 

II, That the Management be entrusted to a Treasurer, a Secretary, 
and a Committee of Twelve Subscribers, with power to add to their 
uumber ; and that Five be competent to proceed to Business, 

III. That Subscribers of One Penny*per Week, and upwards, be 
Members of this Society ; and that Five Guineas constitute a Mem- 
ber for Life, 

IV. That Collectors be appointed under the direction of the Com- 
mittee. ) : 

V. That the Committee shall hold Quarterly Meetings, (or oftener, 
if requisite,) at the Rev. James Philipps’s School Room, on Monday 
Evening, at Seven o’Clock, in the Months of January, April, July, 
and October ; at which Meeting Subscribers are invited to attend. 

VI. That at each Meeting, the Money which may have been col- 
lected during the last Quarter, the expenses being first deducted, 
shall be paid over to the Treasurer, for the purpose of being remitted 
to the Parent Society at the Annual Meeting. 

_ VII. That an Annual Meeting shail be held in the Month of April, 

when a Report shall be presented, the Accounts audited, and Officers 

elected for the ensuing year. 

, VIII. That every Meeting of the Committee shall commence with 
rayer. : 


Treasurer, Thomas Letts, Esq. Pennsbury, Wandsworth Road. 
Committee, Mr. Anderson, Mr, Angas, Mr. Birch, Mr. B. Gain, 
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Mr. Gibbs, Rev. R. T. Hunt, Mr. Kingsford, Mr. Lucas, Rev. F, 
Moore, Mr. Pettet, Rev. J. Philipps, Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. T. Reed, Mr. 
Sherring, Mr. Umphelby, Rev. J. Upton, Mr. Wood. 

Secretary, Mr. H. Phillips. | 

Collectors, Mr. W. Tilbury, Bromell’s Road ; Mr. B. Gain, Lant 
Street, Southwark; Mr. W. Jenkins, Bromell's Road; Mr. G. Piper, 
Clapham. : 

Ladies’ Committee; Mrs. Johnson, Miss Kingsford, Miss Moss, 
a a Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. R. Steven, Miss Taorner, Miss 

orth, ; 

Treasurer, Mrs. Dixon. 

Secretary, Miss Bignell. 

Collectors, Miss Irving, Clapham Road ; Mrs. Ruffles, Acre Lane. 
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LORD MILTON’S DREAM. 


Who mourns not, that Fitzwilliam’s honour’d name 
No more is spotless on the shield of Fame ? 
Oh! blotted be that record of its stains 

~ Which chains it down to Wooller and to Baines— 
Which tells our Wentworths and our Howards league 
With low Sedition, and profane Intrigue ! 

Soon mourns the unhappy Earl his evil choice, 
And, self-degraded, waits his Sovereign’s voice, 
Heard in expecting fear from day to day, 

Whilst faint hope torturés at each hour’s delay. 
At length it comes—the herald of disgrace— 
Then conscious Miiton fled his father’s face. 
Bewilder’d and confus’d, ‘his footsteps fall, 
Along the gallery and the pillar’d hall ; 
Heart-smote, hé faulters through the colonnade, 
And seeks tlie stil! mausoleum’s lonely shade, 
Where, worn with anguish, with remorse oppress d, 
He sinks in slumbers by repose unbless'd. 

For still the painful thought his bosom thrills, 
And still the scene his mental vision fills ; 

The pillar’d dome its lofty arch expands ; 

The ’scutcheon’'d monument before him stands, 
Where Rockingham in marble meditates 
The cares of empire, and the poise of states. 

- Lo! sudden earthquake rolls—loud thunders peal— 
The tall dome trembies, and the pillars reel ! 

The Statue frowns—and, with a chilling groan, 
Shakes loose his awful garments from the stone ; 
His wrath-denouncing arm extends aloof, 

And thus, indignant, pours the stern reproof. 
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‘«¢ Hence from my shrine, dishonour of thy race, “y 
Its ancient glories blacken ‘hy disgrace, ’ z 
Whose every step degenerates from thy name— 1 
The first was foily, and the last is shame. di 
Oh! that thy hapless father could bemoan 7 | 
His hopes departed, in the first alone; 7 
Resign’d to see thee blow the winnow’'d chaff, | I, 
And still recount thy votes, the Senate's laugh ! “j 
The numerous cadence of each high debate, : 
The weighty cast to turn the scales of state ! . 
But this suffic’d thee not. Then why not go | 
Alone to shame, like heartless Chat’lerault, 

Or crest-fall’n Albemarle? O why betray 
Confiding Age along the quicksand’s way ? 

Heav'n call’d on thee to veil his mind's decrease, 
And stay his faultering steps in paths of peace : 
But from tlie sacred mandate thou hast fled, 

And poar'd dishonour on thy father’s head : 

Like faithless Ham's, thy name shall Scorn record ; 
His are thy deeds, and his be thy reward !"’ 

He ceas’d.—The slumberer starts in pale dismay, 
But all around a marble stillness lay : 

Yet terror clothes the Statue—and he flies 
Back to the palace, with reverted eyes. 








AN EPISTLE 


To a Monk who burned a newspaper containing an extract from the 
Historical Poem, occasioned by the Circular Letters of Cardinal For- 


tana and Doctor Kelly. 


Grave Sir, why thus in childish rage, 
In this bright scientific age, 


Vent your weak anger on a page 
Which many have commended ? 


That page afforded no pretence, 
To any man of commob ‘sense, 
To take foul umbrage or offence, 
_ At what was well intended. 


’T was meant most humbly to record 

The visitations of the Lord, 

On those who slight his holy word, 
7 And live in hate or malice. . 


That he who would from mén remove, 
The volume of Redeeming love ; 
Brings no commission from above, 

To cottage or to palace. 
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This folly serv’d but to amaze, 
+ The men who saw you frown and gaze, 
‘Upon that melancholy blaze, 
Sad emblem of another. 


Where the lost sinner’s piercing cries, 

And shrieks for vengeance rend the skies, 

’Gainst those who taught him to despise 
And persecute his brother. 


Fix’d for all ages is that state, 

No pray’r of yours can change his fate ; 

But for yourself—bright Mercy’s gate 
Is kindly open still. 

Retire and pray with all your might, © 

That on your soul now dark as night, 

Heaven may begtow one ray of light, 
To rectify your will. 


To teach you ere you teach again, 
That human efforts must be vaio, 
The Bible's progress to restrain, 

On land or spacious ocean. 


That when your‘ angry labour's done, 
It will be just as if you’d run 
To cast your mantle o’er thesun, 

To entertain such notion. 


And now farewell.—The day will come, 
When pale and trembling, from the tomb 
You'll rise to your eternal doom, 

Of misery or bliss. 
To right or left hand borne away, 
You'll either bless or curse the day, 
That pity sent you on your way, 

A lesson such as this. 


Lifford, January 27, 1820. 


AN ELEGY 


On the lamented death of the Countess of Talbot, 
vice Queen of Ireland. 


‘* His saltem accumulem donis, 
Et fungar inani munere.” VIRGIL. 


Weep, Erin, weep ! in deepest green, 
With cypress deck the throne, 

We've lost our fair vice-regal Queen, 
And she was all our own. 
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Born in the bosom of our isle, 
The fairest of the fair, 
Her’s was the sympathetic smile, 
That banish'd grief and care. 


Her’s was the matron’s placid mien, 
The dignity and love, 

The beauteous form, the mind serene— 
Fit guest for realms above ! 


Thither her gentle spirit’s gone, . 
By angels borne away, 

She rises from an earthly throne, 
To realms of ‘endless day ! 


But, ah ! what poignant feelings rise, 
To rend Ear! Talbot's heart ; 

Who could such worth so highly prize, 
And bear that worth to part? 


Here, hold—repress this mournful strain, 
Deep sorrow’s words are brief ; 

May Heaven assuage our Viceroy’s pain, 
And sanctify his grief ! 


Lifford, Jan. 1, 1820. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A manuscript of undoubted authority has just reached this country, 
which is calculated to excite an extraordinary degree of interest. It 
is already in the hands of-a translator, and will be published both in 
English and in the original French, in the course of the ensuing month. 
It is entitled, ‘‘ Documents Historiques et Reflexions sur le Gouverne- 
ment de la Hollande.' Par Louis Bonaparte, Ex-Roi de Hollande. 

This book contains every event relating to the political or financial 
situation of Holland, from the commencement of the reign of Louis 
until the close of his government. Sketches of the invasion of Italy, 
and expedition in Egypt, in both of which the author was present. 
Relations of most of the important events in Spain, and his refusal of 
the crown of that kingdom on the renunciation of Charles IV. to 
Ferdinand his son, and the formal cession of the latter to Napoleon. 
Copies of the letters of Charles and Ferdinand relating to the con- 
spiracy of the latter against his father. The hitherto secret motives 
of the marriage of the author with the daughter of the Empress 
Josephine, and their subsequent mutual agreement to a separation. 
The events which occurred on the separation of the Emperar Napo- 
leon and the Empress Josephine. The various Princesses afterwards 
proposed to Napoleon, and the season of his selecting the daughter 
of the Emperor of Austria. Numerous eharacteristics, and highly 
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interesting letters from Napoleon to. the author, exposing his views, 
_ situation, and purposes. An indisputable genealogical history of the 
family of Bonaparte, extracted from various histories of Italy, and 
other public documents, all of which prove, beyond a doubt, the 
illustrious rank they held in Italy, even in the twelfth century, and it 
is somewhat singular, that 600 years ago, Androlius Bonaparte was 
Grand Podesta, or Governor, of Parma, where is‘ now the wife of 
Napoleon as Grand Duchess! «An itoportant letter from the Duc de 
Cadore, explaining the intentions of the Emperor relating to Hol- 
Jand, the various united propositions of France and Russia to 
accommodate with England, and a variety of anecdotes of the author, 
of Napoleon, and of his family 

Although this work may contain many events already known to the 
public in a general way, yet coming from the hand of one who was 
on a throne, and who bad an immediate share in all that occurred, 
joined to his universally acknowledged probity and good faith, form 
together an unanswerable motive for giving it the preference over 
every other modern publication, and it is next in point of interest to 
a work from the pen of Napoleon himself. It is already enquired 
after with eagerness upon the continent ; in Holland there is not a 
gentleman who will not be desirous of possessing it, as it contains an 
accurate statement of the political aud financial. situation -of his 
country during a momentous period ; amd as it is written with the 
_ utmost candour, and is totally exempt from any expressions which . 
might offend the most partial Bourbonist, it will 4nd a wide circula- 
tion in France, where the author being known to be somewhat 
opposed to the maxims of his broiher’s government, it will be likewise 
‘ yead with equal avidity by the most determined ultras. 


Mr. Ormerod’s valuable History of the County Palatine and City of 
Chester is now completed. It has been published in ten parts, forming 
three handsomely printed folio volumes, which are highly embellished 
by 194 engravings on copper and on wood, exclusive of no less than 
357 armorial subjects, which are attached to the pedigrees. 


An Enquiry into certain Errors respecting Insanity, by Dr. Bur- 
rows, is in the press, and will appear this month, (February.) 


The Rey, Phillip Bliss has completed his new edition of Anthony 
% Wood's Athenz Oxonienses, in four 410 vclumes. This valuable 
body of English Biography contains upwards of 2,200 lives, and 
there are very few of that large number which have not received 
either corrections or additions from the pen of the present editor. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, the second and last. 
volume of Chefs-D’Céuvres of French Literature. 


In February was published,” Retrospection, a Rural Poem, by 
Thomas Whitby, Author of the Priory of Birkenhead, a tale of the 
fourteenth century. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 
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In reverting to the subject of religion, it is impossible to over- 
look the death of our venerable monarch, which took place as 
ourlast number issued from the press. But it is not our 
intention to give a sketch of that patriarchal monarch who 
held the sceptre of these kingdoms for nearly sixty years. 
Every public paper has at last been filled with the well-earned 
praises of him whom a few years ago many of them were ever 
reviling in the most atrocious manner. Even now they can 
scarcely forbear. The innate malignity of some of the 
Editors still breaks through the restraints which decorum 
would lay upon them. Some have objected to the politi- 
cal measures of the late reign. Among these they pre- 
sume one to have been the studious exclusion of the aristocracy 
from power. . Supposing ‘this to have been the case, which, 
however, by no means appears, we cannot perceive that such 
exclusion would be dangerous éither to the constitution, or the 
liberty of the subject. It is certainly not desirable that any 
combination of men should have the power of forcing them- 
selves on the king or the people. In Ireland that system pre- 
vailed until the Union. More jobbing, more mutual accom- 
modation took place in that kingdom than our hackney politi- 
cal writers ever suspected. Nor is the practice yet extinct, 
although every year lessens it somewhat, and the future reign 
of some vigorous Lord-Lieutenant will, we hope, extinguish 
it altogether. ‘The overwhelming influence of great families 
can be directed only to their own aggrandizement. ‘Their am- 
bition will frequently pass all bounds of moderation, and in 
the very face of every constitutional principle, they will some- 
times retain places perfectly incompatible. As for instance, 
take that nobleman who: persevered in the claim to be the 
No 261, Vol. 57, February, i820. Yy 
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auditor of his own accounts. Nor will the nation easily forget 
the support which he received from those who, both before and 
since, have pretended to be the strenuous defenders of liberty, 
und the only patriotic men in the country. Yet so deeply 
_ engraved on the minds of some of the aristocracy seems to be 
this opinion of their right to govern the state, that we may. 
trace to it the unprincipled encouragement which they have 
lately given to a factious rabble, their subscriptions for the 
- promotion of atheism and blasphemy, and their steady thwart- 
ing of ministry on all occasions. If, therefore, our late revered 
monarch did generally aim at their exclusion from places of 
wealth and influence, his decision was of infinite service to the 
real freedom and true interests of the country. And we sin- 
cerely wish that his successor may pursue the same line of 
conduct. Were the phalanx once broken up, and the great 
families reduced to act singly, and not in a body, the advantage 
to the state would be incalculable. Then the reigning mo- 
narch might add to his ministerial advisers an able peer without 
being obliged to admit all his connections, and, at the same 
time, to dismiss those who had hitherto served him to the satis- 
faction of the nation. A curious instance of the present 
absurd and ‘unpatriotic system prevailing in our aristocracy, 
occurred when his present Majesty obtained full powers as 
Regent. It wasthen intended to bring into ministry some of 
the most able and respectable of that division of the aristo- 
cracy who call themselves whigs. But. these, thinking the 
game now in their own hands, and clearly influenced by per- 
sonal motives only, conspired together (for that is the proper 
description of the deed) to come in as a body, and occupy 
every office of the state and household, or to deprive their 
beloved country of the advantages which might arise from the 
employment of their wonderful talents. ‘They presumed, in 
the vanity of their minds, that if they stood aloof, affairs would 
stand still, and the Regent be obliged to submit to their disin- 
terestec conditions. Another advantage which would evidently 
arise from the annihilation of all aristocratical cabal, is the 
superior ease- with which political offenders might be punished. 
At present they unite for mutual support, and if you attack — 
one, you have the whole swarm instantly about your ears. 
How much easier, for example, would it be to bring Mr. Van-- 
sittart to account than Earl Grey or Lord Althorpe. For the 
sume reason government would be better able to select for the 
various dignities of the church, not first and second cousins, 
&e, &e. bat the most worthy and the most deserving. Nothing 
ever more clearly evinced the necessity of thas emancipating 
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ministry than the conduct of government when our troops 
were landed in Portugal. With great judgment they first 
selected Sir Arthur Wellesley for General, but they were 
afterwards so overpowered by family influence, that they sent 
out another general to supersede him, and then a third to super- 
sede the last. Fortunately for the country and the world, the 
abilities of Sir Arthur became so conspicuous as to abash all 
competitors, and he was at last left in the undisputed possess- 
sion of the chief command, The same cause produced the 
disastrous attacks on Ferrol and Tarragona. Indeed, we may 
expect that the lesson which his present Majesty learnt, when 
he assumed full powers as Regent, will not be Jost on him nor 
his successor,‘and that the impression of this probable expec- 
tation may serve to dissolve a confederacy which bas frequently 
proved injurious to the public good. 

The future historian of the late reign will recognize other 
instances cf the patriotic wisdom which distinguished it, and 
among them none willappear more deserving of praise than 
his late Majesty’s steady attention to the interests ot the Bri- 
tish Church. This again, was a departure from the policy 
previously observed. In the four preceding reigns the church 
was an object of suspicion to the whigs. Whether they sup- 
posed that its ministers paid more attention than others to their 
oaths of allegiance, or whether they regarded Presbyterianism 
as more favourable totheir fond wishes for a republican aris- 
tocracy, certain it is that many illegal and unconstitutional 
modes were resorted to for the purpose of diminishing her influ- 
‘ence in the state, Even christianity itself did not escape them. 
Nothing is-more notorious than that Defoe, Gordon, and others, 
were paid and pensioned for attacking: religion, whilst those 
who wrote in its defence were threatened and oppressed, By 
some arbitrary methods, now fortunately obsolete, they obliged 
Leslie to discontinue his weekly Journal, entitled The Rehear- 
sal; or a View of the Times, although it inculcated those reli- 


gious and political opinions only, which are now applauded and. 


acknowledged. In his last volume, which closed with the 
47th number, dattd March 23, 1708, we have the following 
account, which, from its curious nature, we will extract. These 
papers were written in the form of a dialogue between Re- 
hearsal and Countryman. Countryman observes respecting 
the whigs, ‘* You have not only disproved them, but triumphed 
over them, and dragged their principles at ‘the wheels of your 
chariot, a spectacle to the world, that no man has since dared 
to name the independent state and power of the people ; they 
are rendered so ridiculous, and so plain as to be obvious to any 
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one who can reckon his fingers. And they are now tormented 
‘that they held on the dispute with you so long as to give you 
an opportunity for so complete a victory. 

Resrarsac.—And their getting me stopped now in the 
manner they did, serves only to proclaim their defeat, and the 
weakness of their cause. I had just roasted their puss of a 
commonwealth, and Jeft her squeaking when ber eyes were 
dropping out, O patriois, patriots! to those who had _ spitted 
her, and Oh dear liberty and property, with which they had 
basted her. At that word they cried, Siop, we can never endure 
it. But they had e’en as good had Jet me dish her up, for | 
nad just done with her. They should have begun sooner, or 
not have begun now. 

CountryMANn.—They did begin sooner, even from the be- 
ginning. ‘These now almost five years since you set out, they 
have been hunting government upon you, and wondered they 
could notreach you. ‘They said you were shot-free, and some 
invisible power protected you, that you single could stand in 
the gap so long against these armies of the Philistines. And 
they had not power to touch you until you had perfected your 
work, which will remain and do good.to after generations, as it 
has already in this corrupt and most degenerate age. At 
least it will shew that the corruption was not universal, hut that 
there were some | 


Who, Noah. like, in bad times durst be good, 
Aud the stiff torrent manfully withstood. 


ReaKvarsaL.—And this shameful. way they have taken of 
stopping my mouth when argument failed (which they com- 
plained of in others) will perpetuate their guilt, and confound 
their principles more than all I had afterwards to say.” 

‘Thus it appears that republicanism was encouraged by the 
ministers of a monarch, and were we to extend our quotation, 
it would equally appear that religion was scouted «by persons 
who called themselves christians. The author of the Indepen- 
dent Whig received an handsome remuneration for his atheism. 
The author of the Short Method with a Deist,:an unanswerable 
production, was silenced. By thus referring to the tramsac- 
tions of past reigns, we learn more accurately to appreciate 
the obligations we owe to that venerable father of his country 
‘whom we have now lost. He pensioned a Beattie and a John- 
son. He raised to the episcopacy an Horseley, a Porteus, a 
Randolph, and a Burgess. Nor was his favour confined to 
ministers of the establishment. Whoever distinguished him- 

self in the-support of région in general, or christianity in 
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particular, usually received some tokens of royal approbation. 
At-eourt, too, profligacy and vice were discountenanced. And: 
ag the country always takes example, more or less, from*the 
higher powers, during the late reign mor:tl conduct has become 
more general and more esteemed than heretofore. If to this 
we add the amazing efforts which have bee made to demoral- 
ize the world, the licentious proceedings in France, and the 
general tendency to vice among mankind, we may then esti- 
mate the good effects of so eminent an example. 

But there is another instance of our kate monarch’s attach- 
ment to the chureh which we must by no means overlook, his 
steady opposition to Popery. For the express purpose of pro- 
teeting thé Protestant religion from the. encroachments of 
Rome, the House of Rrunswick was placed on the British 
throne, instead of a monarch whose biyotry led him to disre- 
gard every promise and every oath which restrained him. ‘To 
reinstate his descendant several attempts were made in the 
last century, and scarcely more than a dozen years before 
George the Third ascended the throne, a rebel army, com- 


_ manded by a rival prince, had advanced as far as Derby into 


the very heart of the kingdom. It is true that family is now 
extinet, but the principles of Popery are not. Principles 
against which our forefathers were obliged to contend, even 
unto death, principles against which our descendants will also 
have to.coutend, if their professurs be again admitted to power. 
Faithful to his oath and to the nation, our venerable monarch 
firmly withstood every manceuvre, open or concealed, which 
led to break down these barriers of the constitution, With 
him it was not a question whether Papists might or inight not 
be safely admitted to places of power and trust. The whole 
nation, taught. by-long experience, had already decided that 
they could not. And if any thing can prove that such decision 
was aceurate, and that the causes for such exclusion still re- 
main, it is the fate of those endeavours which were made in 
the year 1789 by the principal Popish families in the kingdom 
to rescind that decision, The circumstances, although recent, 
seem to be forgotten. It will not be foreign to our present 
subject, and will amply justify the firmness of the king, to 
give the leading cireumstances of the case. 

In the year 1789, the leading Roman Catholics of England 
met together for the purpese of removing, if possible, the 
political disabilities under which they laboured. They drew 
up.a profession of their sentiments upon those charges of a 
civil nature, which they deemed falsely, made against them. 
This pretestation was signed by seven peers; four bishops, 
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many clergy, and about one thousand four hundred of the 

laity, and, agreeably with the sentiments therein contained, 

the outlines of a bill. for their relief, were drawn up, which 

contained the following oath of allegiance and abjuration. 

© The Oath of Allegiance and Abjuration, and of Protesta- 
tion and Declaration: 

‘‘ I, 4. B. do sincerely promise and swear, that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to — Majesty ; 
and I do truly and sincerely acknowledge, prcfess, testify, 
amd declare in my conscience, before God and the world, 
that our sovereign is lawful and rightful 

of this realm, and of all other — Majesty’s dominions 
thereunto belonging: and I do solemuly and sincerely declare, 
that I do believe, in my conscience, that not any descendants 
of the person who pretended to be Prince of Wales, during 
the life of the late King James the Second, and after his 
decease pretended to be, and took upon himself the style and 
ttle of King of England, by the name of James the Third, 
or of Scotland, by the name of James the Eighth, or the 
style and title of King of Great Britain, hath any right or 
title whatsoever to the crown of this realm, or any dominions 
thereunto belonging ; and I do renounce, refuse, and abjuare; 
any allegiance or obedience to any of them : and I do swear, 
that I will bear faith and true allegiance to — Majesty 
—— and — will defend to the utmost of my power, 
against all traiterous conspiracies and attempts whatsoever, 
which shall be made against — person, crown, or dignity ; 
and | will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make 
known to. — Majesty and — successors, all 
treasons and traiterous conspiracies which I shall know to be 
against — ; and I do faithfully and fully promise, to the ut- 
most of my power, to support, maintain and defend the suc- 
cession of the crown against the descendants of the said 
James, and against all other persons whatsoever ; which suc- 
cession, by an Act intitled, an Act for the further limnitution 
of the crown, and better securing the rights and liberties of the 
sulyect, is, and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress 
and Duchess Dowager cf Hanover, and the heirs of her body, 
‘being Protestants ; and I do swear, that I do, from my heatt, 
abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, that dam- 
nable doctrine and position, that Princes excommunicated by 
the Pope, or by authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or any other persons whom- 
soever; and J do protest and declare, and do solemnly swear it 
to-be my most firm and sincere opinion, belief,-and persuasion, 
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that neither the Pope, nor any prelate or priest, nor any ussem- 
bly of prelates or priests, nor any ecclesiastical power whatsoever, 
can absolve the subjects of this realm, or any of them, from their 
allegiance to his said Majesty; and that no foreign church, pre- 
late, or priest, or assembly of prelates or priests, or ecclesiastical 

wer whatsoever, hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction or au- 
thority whatsoever within this realm, that can, directly or indi- 
rectly, affect or interfere with the independence, sovereignty, 
laws, constitution, or government thereof, or the rights, liber- 
ties, persons, or properties of the people of the said realm, 
or any of them: and that no person can be absolved from anv 
sin, nor any sin whatever be forgiven at the pleasure of any 
Pope, or of any priest, or of any person whomsoever 3 but 
that sorrow for past offences, resolution to avoid future guilt, 
and atonement to God and the injured neighbour, are indis- 
pensably requisite to obtain forgiveness of sin: and that no 
breach of faith with, or injury to, or hostility against, any 
person whomsoever, can ever be justified by reason, or under 
pretence, that such person is an heretic or an infidel: and that 
neither the Pope, nor any prelate, nor any priest, nor any 
assembly of prelates or priests, nor any ecclesiastical power 
whatever, can, at any time dispense with or absolve me from 
the obligations of this oath, or of any other oath, or of any 
compact whatsoever ; and [ do also, in my conscience, declare, 
and solemnly swear, that I acknowledge no infallibility in the 
Pope ; and all these things I do plainly and sincerely declare, 
acknowledge, and swear, according to these express. words 
by me spoken, and according to the plain and ordinary sense 
of the same words, without any equivocation, mental evasion, 
or secret reservation whatsoever: and I do make the aforesaid 


protestation, declaration, recognition, acknowledgment, ab-. 


juration, renunciation, promise, and oath, heartily, williagly, 
and truly, upon the true faith of a Christian. So help me 
God.” 

But, notwithstanding the care with which this oath was com- 
piled, notwithstanding the approbation of four bishops, and 
nearly one hundred clergy, notwithstanding it contained only 
such sentiments, as both before and since have been loudly 
professed by Romanists of all descriptions, the four vicars 
general peremptorily forbad farther proceedings. We have 
not a copy of their letter to the Popish Committee, but the 
nature of their objections may be learnt from the observations 
made upon it by that committee. Some of the objections 
were mere quibbling, but the two following are important. 


‘* Another. objection made to the oath, we understand, is, 
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that. the party.asserts, in it. i" that neither the Pope, nor any 
prelate, nar. uny priest, nov, any assembly of prelates or priests, 
non any ecclesiastical power. whatsoever, can at any time dispense 
with, or absolve him from the obligations of this vath, or ef uriy 
oath, vt of any olker compact whatsoever. 

“To this we beg to say in answer, what some of the ablest 
divines of this kingdom have mentioned to us, that when, 
in consequence of an oath taken to, or a compact entered Into, 
with any person, the ‘party taking the oath, or entering into 
the compact, has contracted any obligations to the person to 
whom the oath is taken, or with whom ithe compact is made, 
in tha, case, neither the Pope, nor any prelate, nor any priest, 
nor apy assembly of prelates or priests, can have any power 
to absolve or free the party from the obligations so contracted 
by him. It-is true, that an oath may be taken, anda compact 
made under such circumstances, as. to be absolutely void; 
the consequence is, that an oath so taken, and a compact so 
made, subjects the party to no obligation. Such is the case 
usually put, of a proinise, on oath, te pay a sum of money, 
extorted from the party by gréat personal violence, or by. the 
threats of immediate death. In these and in other cases of the 
like nature, it may be a question whether the. obligations 
exist: but if they do exist, no power can dispense from them. 
We must also add, that by the oaths and compacts here 
referred to, the bill does not refer to: vows, or other promises 
made. to God, and which do not affect the rights of third 
persons. 

‘Another objection made to the oath, we understand, is, 
that by it the doctrine ‘ that princes excommunicated by the Pope, 
or by the authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed. or 
i by their subjects or any other person,’ is called here- 
tical. . 

‘ To this. it is answered, that, among the many epithets 
expressive of abhorrence which the English language fur- 
nishes, and none of which are too strong to express the 
abhorrence which English Catholics have of the doctrine re- 
ferred to in this clause, the epithet here inserted is one of the 
last which would have occurred to us. The fact is, that the whole 
of this clause was inserted upon the suggestion of one of the -. 
first persohages in this kingdom. He observed, that an unifor- 
mity of oaths throughout the kingdom was greatly to be 
desired ; that the religious scruples of the ‘Catholics made them 
refuse one) part of the oath-of supremacy, but that they had no 
religious objections either to the other parts of the oath of supre- 
macy, or tojamy part of the oath of allegiance, or the oath ‘of 
abjuration. He therefore recommended, that the whole of the 
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oaths of allegiance and abjuration, and as much of the path 
of supremacy, as Catholics do not think contrary to faith, 
should be inserted in the oath to be taken bythem.—To this 
circumstance the insertion of the word herétical is owing. 

** With respect to its propriety,—we beg to submit to you, 
that the proposition, ‘It is our duty to give to Cesar what is 
Cesar’s,’ is a precept of the gospel, and that all divines 
interpret. this precept to extend, as mach to the obligation 
of not disturbing Cesar ip the possession of, what belongs. to 
him, as to the obligation of restoring to him that which is 
unlawfully taken from him. Exconmmmunication does not de- 
prive.a prince of ‘his right to the throne, nor make him forfeit 
his life—Cwsar’s throne and Cwsar’s life belong to Cesar, 
as much after, as before excommunication. © It follows, that 
to say a prince excommunicated may be deposed or murdered, 
is to assert, that his being ‘excommunicated, gives his subjects 
a right to deprive him of ‘his throne or his.life; or, in other 
words, to disturb Cesar in the possession of what bel 
tohim. ‘This doctrine is directly contrary to the doctrine of 
the gospel. With wespect to its being heretical, we beg to 
call your attention to the distinction in the schools,: between 
a material and ‘a formal heresy. <A doctrine contrary to the 
word of God, if it have not been expressly condemned as such 
by the authority of the church, is‘said to be materially here- 
tical.— When it has been expressly condemned as such by the 
authority of the church, it is said to be formally heretical. 
In the oath of allegiance preseribed by the statute of James 
the Ist. is the following clause: ‘* And I do further swear, 


that I do from.my,beart abhor, detest and abjure,. as impious 


and heretical, this damnable doctrine and _ position,—that 
princes which be: excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, 
may be deposed: or murdered by their subjects, or any other 
whatsoever. Pope Paul the .V. by three briefs, reprobated 
this oath. The divines.of the University of Paris bemg con- 
sulted upon it, fifty-nine of them were of opinion that the 
Catholics of England might tuke it with a safe conscience, 
without renouncing their faith. ‘ The proposition, so far as 
it asserts that princes may be deposed being materially, that 
is in substanee, heretical; and so far as it asserts that they 
may be murdered, being formally, that is expressly . pros 
nounced .by the church, heretical.’ See Dr. Hooke’s, Reli- 
gionis. Naturalis, et Revelate Prineipia, 3d vol. p, 581.— 
In the-oath proposed to the Catholics of Ireland, in 1775, the 
third article runs. as. follows: ‘1 further .profess, that;.it is 
no part of my belief; nay, that 1 reject the opinion, that 
princes excommunicated ‘by the Pope; or by the Pope and 
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council, or by any authority of the See of Rome, or by any 
authority whatsoever, may be deposed, or put to death by 
their subjects, or by any other person whatsoever ; and there- 
fure I promise that I will not hold, maintain, or countenance 
that, or any other opinion, contrary to the words of this de- 
claration.’ The’ Sorbonne being consulted upon this oath, 
gave their opinion, dated the 6th of November, 1775, signed 
by all the doctors. Upon the article in question, they thus 
express themselves : ‘ We likewise think, that the 3d article 
may, ‘and .when occasion offers, ought to be sworn hy the 
Catholics of Ireland: let, not, ‘however, the word opinion, 
whereby this article denominates the king-killing and deposing 
doctrine, be understood: as implying any degree of kindness or 
indulgence for it. Opinion is the name generally given to 
those doctrines which civilians, philosophers and divines rank 
among the assertions merely probable, and that have no evi- 
dence to militate either for or against them. But the king- 
killing and deposing doctrine is not of this kind. It is evi- 
dently bad ; heretical, because contrary to the word of God; 

aud heretical in both senses of the word; that is to. say, mate- 
rially and formally : materially, in as much as it superadds the 
lawfulness of putting them to death, agreeable to what was 
observed in the year 1680 by fifty-nine doctors of the faculty 
of Paris, who gave their opinion as above-mentioned coneern- 
ing a form of oath formerly prescribed in England by James 
the First.’ See the Titular Archbishop of Cashell’s J astification 
of the Tenets of the Catholic Religion, Coghlan, 1787, page 
145. We cite his Grace’s translation.” 

Is not the objecting to such clauses virtually claiming that 
power which they would abjure?, When to this we add the 
open acknowledgement made about the same time by Dr. 
Geddes, « Romish divine, that a genuine, consistent Papist 
cannot be a good subject under any government, we cannot 
but applaud the firm refusal of his late Majesty to any farther 
concessions unto these men, whose allegiance is so divided, 
and whose spiritual leaders demand and obtain such prompt 
obedience. Let us hope that his royal successor, as he is 
known to entertain the same sentiments with his revered fa- 
ther, will be equally firm. The present indifference of the 
Protestants in this kingdom is but apparent. ‘The Popish 
petition has been so often rejected, that its being annually pre- 
sented, annually thrown out, is looked upon as a matter of 
course. They rely, perhaps, on the natural guardians of their 
religion to be roused by them should any danger appear. A 
reliance which we trust is well founded. We only hope that 
they will not delay nor be backward when the watehman calls 
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them to arms.. There is no doubt that an attempt will be | 
made by these restless, domineering religionists in the first * 
sessions of the new reign, when it would be highly desirable | 
for the nation once more to manifest their adherence to. the 
wise regulations of their experienced ancestors, and to assure | 
his present Majesty that the Protestant religion remains the | 
strongest support tothe throne of the House of Brunswick. | 

We must leave it to the historian more fully to delineate the | 








character of our late sovereign. Grateful for the many advan- 
tages we have enjoyed, peculiarly of his procurement, we could 
not let this opportunity slip of testifying our acknowledgemcut 
of them. Besides, the minds of all men attached to their 
country must have felt deeply distressed whilst the hand of 
death lay so heavy on the royal family. The king himself, 
indeed, had died in a good old age and full uf years. Circum- 
stances, too, had made his removal from this vale of sorrows 
to himself at least, a consummation most earnestly to be de- 
sired. But atthe same time lay dead the healthiest of his 
sons, and his successor was in the most imminent danger. 
Yet he has been spared, and the nation has reason to bless God 
for what has been left. 
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Rankin’s Translation of Turretin’s Tyranny of the Church 
of Rome. 
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This very timely work has a preface drawn up by the trans- 
jJator, proving that the modern Roman church is nothing 
changed from the ancient mother of harlots, which kindled 
the fires in Smithfield, and produced the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. ‘The murder of the Protestants at Nismes, too, 
plainly proves that power only is wanting; the inclination is 
the same. Indeed, persecution unto death is the necessary 
attendant of infallibility. For how can he brook opposition ’ : 
who is sure that he cannot- be wrong? Besides, the present l@ 
Pope’s distinction of oaths into active and passive, with Qua- . 4 
rantotti’s recommendation to affix a new meaning to the pro- 
posed oaths of allegiance after they had taken them, are all, 
as Mr. Rankin justly observes, unequivocal proofs that the 
worst errors of Popery still remain dormant at Rome, ready to 
burst out again on the first favourable opportunity. Turretin 
was a very able Protestant minister at Geneva, where he died 
in the year 1687. The perusal of the following extract might 
lead one to suppose that he had lived somewhat later. 
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“© The Vanity of a Council of Union. 

‘¢ He who urges this union must: be blinder than Hypsea, 
who could not see. They should recollect that at any time a 
bull ora rescript from the Pope can undo all, especially if any 
thing were done contrary to his will. 

* The backwardness of the Church of Rome to any refor- 
mation forms a lasting barrier to a union. And what reforma- 
tion can ever be expected from a church which maintains its 
infallibility 2? If they did promise, what security have we for 
the fulfilling of a promise from those who hold the pernicious 
principle, that * no faith is to be kept with heretics?’ We cap 
produce breaches of promise made toothers. It was promised 
to the Moravians: that they should have their service performed 
in Sclavonic instead of Latin; but the Pope afterwards. an- 
nulled it. To this Bellarmine is witness. ‘The Calixtinians, 
a sect among the Bohemians, were admitted by the Council 
of Basil, but were afterwards deprived of their pvivileges. 
Before any good can be done, the Charch of Rome must re- 
form her errors. She must remove her images from her tem- 
ples ; give the communion, in both symbols te all, whether 
princes or people ; conduct her worship in a known tongue; 
stop the infamous sale of indulgences and of livings ; abro- 
gate monastic vows ; reduce the number of sacraments to two ; 
correct their vigils, fastings, and pilgrimages, &ce. Let her 
lay aside those voluntary rites which are not only ludicrous and 
puerile, but impious and idolatrous. But of doing these she 
has no intention, though some unauthorized agents have .pro- 
posed it. Suppose they would go so far as to make these amend- 
ments, still the figment of transubstantiation ; the idolatry of 
_ the mass ; the merit of works; the doctrine of purgatory and 
unwritten traditions ; the worship-and adoration of saints ; 
the tyrannical.primacy of the Pope, and other things of. the 
same kind remain, which could not be observed by Protestants 
with a safe conscience. 

“ The truth is, that the church of Rome will admit of no 
equal, and the reformed will acknowledge no superior. The 
former wishes to rule as a mistress and give laws, but will 
receive none a$ sisters and companions. The latter wishes 
neither to receive nor impose a yoke. So long as the church 
of Rome is intoxicated with the opinion of infallibility, she 
will always contend for the most pernicious errors, the grossest 
idolatry, the most cruel tyranny, and would have us to believe, 
under penalty of her anathemas, that whatever the Council of 
Trent enacted was true, and that the Pope is the infallible arbi- 
ter in all theological controversy. Ina word, so long as the 
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Pope shall remain in his present capacity, such as they 
_ would always have him, it is in vain to speak of a reconcilia- 
tion. It is to be feared that those among the Reformed, who 
urge this union, are only clearing their way to apostacy; and 
seeking some excuse to go over to the enemy’s camp, as was 
the case with Nigrinus, Codurcus, and Milletorius. There are 
some who lay open snares for us; others would thrust the Trojan 
horse among us, It is necessary, therefore, that the reformed 
churches should act upon the old adage; ‘ Beware of the 
Greeks when they bring their gifts.’ | 

_ To accomplish any good, a meeting of both communions 
should be legitimately held, and their whole proceedings guided 
by the rule of scripture, and the voice of the Holy Spirit 
speaking In the scripture as the Supreme Judge. Like the 
ancient councils, they ought to erect a throne in the midst, .and 
place upon it the gospels, to occupy the place of Christ, .as 
Baronius observes. But no such council can be expected at 
this day. The manner of conducting the Council of Trent 
has.taught.us too much. ‘There it was that. the pious wished 
_all things regulated by the word of God, and that the church 
should be reformed in the head and members ; yet every thing 
was iniquitously managed according to the wishes of the Pon- 
tiff. This the celebrated Heidegger has proved in his work, 
lately published, called *‘ The Anatomy of the Council of 


Trent.’ The:business was managed by the Pope’s Legates,. 


acting as his representatives. Hence the complaint of Cardi- 
nal Lotharing, that ‘ the Council was not, in the .least, free, 
for nothing could be discussed, nothing could be settled, .but 
what was agreeable to the legates, who did, nothing but swhat 
was quite satisfactory to the Pope.’ Hence the well-known 
saying, that ‘the holy ghost, whiech.conducted the affairs of the 
Council of Trent, was sent to Rome in.a portmanteau.’ The 
Synod itself attests its:own tyranny, when.it declares that ‘all 
and every:thing which regards reformation of. manners aud 
church diseipline, appointed by. the sacred Council under Pius 
f{I. and Pius IV. are:their decrees, because it is always under- 
stood that the authority of the apostolic chair is surest.’ 

‘‘ From what we have stated, it is. plain that po way. can béso 
safe for.us, as that which is opposite to the one pointed out. by 
these pretended pacificators. We cannot dismiss them better 
than in the words of Jehu to Joram, ‘ What peace, so long 
as the wheredoms of thy mother Jezebel and ber witchcrafts 
are so:many?’ What peace can there be with us, while your 
mother maketh the people drunk with the golden cup of her 
fornications, and, by her polluting errors and idolatries, she 
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goes on to defile them with spiritual adultery? Does not fre 
act a very foolish part who endeavours to persuade the husband, 
who had divorced his wife for her tmmoral connexions, to 
receive her back in the same state of ‘mind and disposition 
with which she left him, without avy signs of penitence and 
promise of amendment in her? But he acts a more foolish 
part who wishes us to return gratuitously to that church from 
which we have been compelled to be divorced, as from a 
harlot, on account of the impurity of ber rites and the depra- 
vity of her principles; and who cannot be answerable to us, 
that she will make any change for the better; any purer 
worship for posterity, or any reformation from former errors. 
Let her make peace with Christ, and she will find us disposed 
to make peace with her. 

“¢ Those who would act otherwise, giving ear to nefarious 
counsels, subject themselves to a grievous accusation before 
God. They are slighters of the divine favour ; despisers of 
the labours of the Fathers, and the ashes of the martyrs, 
who purchased, with their own blood, the liberty that we 
enjoy; enemies of the truth; pests of the Church and the 
betrayers of Christ. Far be it from us to desire such a peace. 
God forbid that we should halt between two opinions! or that 
we should mistake the language of Ashdod for the language of 
Canaan! or that we should consent to any flexible form under 
which a heretical sense is couched, as was in the case of 
the Council of <Ariminium, the edicts of Constantius 
and the Henotican of Zeno, of which pious antiquity disap- 
proved! Yea, let us rather remember the ‘apostolic saying, 
* Christ hath no communion with Belial, nor light with dark- 
ness, nor righteousness with unrighteousness, nor the temple 
of idols with the temple of God.’ “Let us secede from them 
deliberately, not merely in body, but in heart and affection, 
lest we should contract any of their polluting errors and vices. 
We ought not to be deterred from this resolution either by the 
commandments, or promises, or threatenings of men. Let 
those who are overawed by the voice of man, think upon the 
apostolic observation, ‘It is better to obey God than men.’ 
For what would it profit a man if he should gain the whole 
world and luse his own soul? What can make up for the loss © 
which must be undergone by the awful curse of God, and the 
being denied of the Father! This risk they run, who are 
ashamed of the cross of Christ, who are lovers of gifts more 
than lovers of God, who, with Demas, desert Christ and 
follow the present world. Can any thing be compared with 
the most glorious reward which remains for the valiant cham- - 
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pions and faithful disciples of Christ?) They may be driven 
into exile; but God will visit them. They may be deprived of 
honours and preferment; but God has prepared a kingdom 
and a crown for them. They may be reckoned the offscourings 
of the earth and the most despicable of mortals ; but their 
heavenly Father will number them among his.sons. They 


may be exposed to persecution and reproach; but he will. 


gather them to his bosom and bless them. They may be 
given up to death ; but the prince of fife and immortality will 
enable them to pass from death unto life, that they may enjoy 
eternal felicity with him. ‘ Wherefore, come out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the 
unclean thing, and I will recewe you.’ ” 2 Cor. vi. 17. 

The following address to Mr. C. Grant has just been re- 


ceived, and we think it places the Irish Secretary in a curious . 


dilemma. If the tranquillity of Ireland, during the last sum- 
mer, be owing to the Popish clergy, to whom are the present 
disturbances owing ? These, too, prevail most where the po- 
pulation is principally Popish. We annex extracts from. the 
different papers, which shew that the insurgents have actually 
stood an engagement with the military, and that Galway is in 
such a terrible state of decided rebellion, as to oblige the ma- 
gistrates to apply fora re-enactment of the insurrection act. 
We are now at peace with the world, and likely to remain so. 
Surely ministers ought to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to reduce the Irish to a proper submission to the laws. Hi- 
therto that island has been a perpetual source of. expence and 
uneasiness to us, especially in times of distress. Such are 
the blessed effects of Popery where it predominates. 


FAIR PLAY. 
To the Right Hon. Charles Grant, &c. &c. &c. 





If ignorance be bliss;*tis folly ‘to be wise.—Gray. 





SIR, 


in the detail of parliamentary proceedings, as reported in 
the Courier of Thursday, December 23d, a declaration to the 
purport following is attributed to you, namely, “ that the pre- 
sent tranquillity of lreland is owing to the exertions of the 
Catholic clergy,” and this at a moment when there does not 
appear to have been any question before the house, calling, in 
the most remote way, for any‘such testimony, or the slightest 
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animadversion thrown out respecting that class of the commu- 
nity, to place them in need of “ tale Auailium.” 

Assuming, therefore, that the sentiments thus given as 
yours were actually and hond Jide delivered by you, I feel it 
necessary to offer afew brief remarks upon the subject ; and 
I shall do so respectfully and dispassionately —respectfally, be- 
cause your private virtues, your excellence of heart, and 
urbanity of manners, have cast a halo of respectability around 
you, which no convictiow of your political errors can dissipate ; 
and dispassionately, from. my knewledge that the small still 
voice of reason may win its way to a calm and reflecting mind 
like yours, which would he found proof against the lightning 
of reproach, accompanied by all the thunder of declamation. 

That Ireland has been ip the enjoyment of a state .of un- 
wonted tranquillity for some time past, (and which rises still 
higher from a comparison with the situation of Great. Britain 
during the same period) is a fact [am by no means inclined to 
dispute; it is much too gratifying to my mind not to be haiied 
with the feeble cheer of my full acquiescence ; but as to the 
means by which she has attained this enviable eminence, our 
opinions are rather at variance. ~You, Sir, are made to attri- 
bute it ‘gravely—emphatically—officiallv, to the exertions of 
the Catholic (1 presume you mean the Roman Catholic) clergy, 
and from your leaving unmentioned every other class and de- 
seription of his Majesty’s subjects, there is fair ground for 
supposing that to them solely and exclusively belongs this 

mighty work of peace and mercy—this grand consummation 
of national felicity. 

Let us, for a modment, bar the door upon common sense and 
experience, and indulge in the hypothesis of such being the 
fact—let us admit that the Popish clergy of Ireland have 
played this God-like part, to the fullest extent you. have- been 
prevailed upon to believe, and have blessed their native land 
with unwonted peace and tranquillity ; how have they effected 
this grand object, and what has been the nature of the opera- 
tion which has been crowned with such pre-eminent suecess ? 
They are not magistrates, so that it could not be by any zeal or 
activity in enforcing the laws of the land. They are men of 
peace: it could not be by lending the aid of the arm of flesh 
to those of their fellow-subjects, civil or military, employed 
under the civil power. It’ could not be by imparting sach 
timely information to that-. civil power as would enable it to 
baffle the designs of the disaffected, &c. for there is scarcely 
any point on which they are more tenacious, than they are of 
their character for the most profound secreey in any matters 
confided to them, either in confession or otherwise. 
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We read in the Roman History, of the army of Constan- 
tine being once in a situation of great distress and imminent 
danger, of perishing for lack of water, until miraculously 
relieved by the prayers of a Christian legion belonging to it. 
Have the objects of your eulogy, bent in supplication before 
the Giver of all Good, and have their prayers been efficacious 
Has a refreshing dew of loyalty been graciously poured upon 
hearts ete while obdurate iu disaffection, and dovelike peace 
descended into the abodes of rapine and assassination ?—Have 
they from the pulpit, and elsewhere amid their flocks, with 
voice ‘ mighty in operation,’ preached obedience to the laws 
for the laws’ sake ; and has their energetic eloquence carried 
the light of conviction home tothe hearts and the lives of 
their auditors ? 

On this last head: of enquiry I shall be exultingly replied to 
in the affirmative. t. : 

’ J have real pleasure in admitting that in two or three in-~ 
stances which have come within the range of my own know- 
ledge and observation, such has been their conduct and such 
its consequences, and I am willing to believe that the present 
day may not be without the recurrence of similar instances. 
But unfortunately for the stability of this position upon the 
present occasion, we have been let fully into the secret. The 
enigma is solved to our hands, and our high-blown conjectures 
break under us. The public prints of the west of Ireland 
have given the matter to the world, by detailing all the terrors 
of Anathema’s, fulminated from the altar, and describing all 
the manoeuvres of excommunication, with the same disgusting 
attention to minuteness with which the account of an execu- 
tion or a boxing match is served up for the palate of John 
Bull: a full description is given us of the instantaneous 


efficacy of this terrible and potent engine, and there is no 


reason to doubt the fact. 

Now: then let us come to a reckoning: you, Sir, are pleased 
to assert that Ireland owes her tranquillity to the Romish 
priesthood : the means resorted to by that body are, as we see, 
anathema and excommunication, and is it indeed come to 
this? Is Ireland at this time of day really indebted for her 
tranquillity to superstitious terrors, to. the debasement of 
human intellect; to the mental thraldom of her children: 


to’ the juggling mystery of bell, book, and candle, which the. 


verdicts of two juries have pronounced to be illegal? Tell it 


not in Gath! where now are all those erudite ones who have 


so often and so boldly asserted that the sun of priestcraft was 


set, and the reign of priestly influence at an end. Was there 
not one of them to step forward and consistently as well as 
patriotically take away this foul reproach from - their calum- 
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niated countrymen? And does Mr. Grant mean in sober 
seriousness to eulogise this state of things, and the contrivers 
of it?) In what a paradox does this involve us; in whata 
chain of anomaly are our senses bound!!! Let me present 
two portraits to view and call the world to the exbibition--- 
‘ Look upon this picture, and upon this’---here we behold Mr, 
Grant leading the van of Christian liberality. In the Bible 
Society, he paints in glowing colours the necessity of diffused 
knowledge and gospel purity, ‘ truths divine come mended 
from his tongue.’ He calls upon his delighted auditors to 
unite in the great and enlightening work, to assist in bursting 
those fetters of ignorance and delusion in which so many of 
their christian countrymen have too long groaned. ‘ Let us 
break their bonds in sunder, and cast away their cords 
from us.’ He wields the spear of Ithuriel, and the fiends 
of @garkness start withered from his touch. Now let us 
turn our eyes to the other picture. We behold the same 
Mr. Grant, alter et idem, gravely and officially, in his place 
in the, senate, honouring, with his uncalled. for appro- 
bation, the forgers of those very shackles which he so zea- 
lously inculcates the necessity of bursting, and the contri- 
vers of that night which he is so ardent to enlighten, and 
goading, them on (if indeed any stimulus were wanting) to a 
closer riveting of the chain and a deeper thickening of the 
darkness, nay, transferring to those very chains and darkness, 
to holy fraud, to bigotry and to ignoranee; the chaplet which 
should be the meed of willing obedience and conscientious 
loyalty. 

Comment on this would be a waste of time as well as an 
insult to reason. Were | a Roman Catholic layman, I confess 
{ should deprecate the eulogium you are pleased to bestow 
upon my clergy, inasmuch as it must be at my expense, for 
‘if the peace of the country is to be attributed thus exclusively 
to the Romish clergy, the conclusion appears to me to be self- 
evident, that to their flocks, to the Romish laity, are as solely 
and exclusively to be attributed all the infractions’ of that 
tranquillity that have disgraced our land, antecedent to this 
halcyon period. 

_ 1 will not ask the invidious question, why those persons, 
to whom (whatever may be their mode of working) you have 
officially attributed the peace of Ireland, have taken the field 
at so late a period of her history and at such a waneing moment 
of their own power, at (if we may credit the sages of eman- 
cipation above alluded to) the eleventh hour of their influence ? 
why they have reserved for theis country’s benefit the lees and 
dregs of their authority? my object is not by any means to 
decry any merit which your microscopic eye may have disco- 
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vered in their conduct, during the few months you have been 
the official watchman of the state, it is to claim for others, 
at least equally .as deserving of notice, their portion of the 
laurei of your approbation. Has this delightful vision of 
priestly exertions burst upon your opticks with such dazzling 
splendour as to place all other objects in shade? Have you, 
the, Secretary of State, yet to learn that of five millions of 
Irishmen, full two are beyond the pale of that church, and 
consequently beyond the dicta of her clergy? That in the 
great Protestant province of Ulster, it has not been found 
necessary to resort to these enactments, for the security of 
the good, and for defeating the machinations of the: bad, 
which have endeared your predecessor to the heart of every 
real friend of Ireland---it has not, I say, been found neces - 
sary to call for the operation of those laws in this great pro- 
vince, with the exception of ene particular corner where it was 


of late deemed expedient to give their aid to the revenue--- 


are our magistrates wholly undeserving of any mention? Are 
our yeomanry, that loyal,-efficient, cheap, and constitutional 
force, are they as dust in the balance? Be as liberal of your 
praise as you like, but let justice keep pace with your libe- 
rality—‘* Get money'said the thrifty citizen to his son, ho- 
nestly if you can, but get money.” ‘ Let Ireland be tranquil, 
by the action of the law, if possible, but let her be tranquil,” 
can we behold without regret the respected name of Mr. Grant 
subscribed to this piece of political thrift? Yet what other 
conclusion can we draw from the evidence before us? I find 
it extremely dificult to persuade myself that you would 
purchase the momentary tranquillity of Ireland at the expense 
of her mental darkness, that for one day of .peace you would 
compound with years of ignorance—would nip in the bud the 
germ of improvement, and wreck almost within sight of har- 
bour, the bark of intellectual knowledge. Nor can I agree 
with: many thinking men here, in considering your motive for 
the declaration which forms the subject of this letter, to have 
been a kind of attempted smoothing the way for the Catholic 
question: it is a trick too paltry as well as palpable, a manceu- 
vre too contemptible for a. mind like yours; calculated fora 
leader you will never stoop to beeome a pioneer. . 

In brief, Sir, you have been, like many an honest man beside, 
deceived and misinformed, * quicquid volumus facile credimus.” 

Goodness of heart has disposed you to credulity, and you 
have been imposed upon accordingly. Let me briefly inform you 
to what Ireland is really indebted for what tranquillity she enjoys. 

She owes it to the slow and silent, but progressive march 
of intellectual improvement which the objects of your. praise 
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are working heaven and earth to check, but in vain. She owes 
much of it to the manner in which her staple manufacture is 
carried on, not in close and crowded factories, but in that indi- 
vidual manner by which every manufacturer has the resource 
of his bit of land in the hour of commercial reverses. She 
owes it to the exertions and example of such of her gentry 
as have sense, virtue, and patriotism enough still to cling to 
their native land. She owes it to her clergy, her magistrates, 
her yeomanry; and, through the medium of those salutary 
and wise enactments which he has bequeathed to her, she owes 
it to ROBERT PEEL. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with the sincerest respect for 
your virtues, Your most obedient Servant, 


Ballybay, Jan. 3, 1820. MARTIN BLUEBELL, 
enti 

It is not necessary, we trust, for us to express our horror at 
assassination. But we think the following extract of a letter 
cut out of the New Times of January last, has such a bearing 
upon this fresh atrocity of Jacobinism, as to merit peculiar 
uotice. We have not room to make farther comments upon 
it. We may safely trust them to our readers. 

Extract of a Private Letter. 

“Paris, Jan. 24. You have seen in most of the French newspa- 
pers the proper manner in which the anniversary of the murder 
of Louis XVI. was observed in Paris and at St. Denys. At the 
latter place it was supposed that all the Royal Family would 
be present, except the king, whose infirm health prevented 
his undergoing the necessary fatigue. In fact, they all were 
there, with, I believe, only one exception. You may judge 
what was my surprise, when, on walking up the Rue de la 
Paix, between twelve and one o’clock, whom should I meet 
but the Duke of Orleans, who not only did not go to St. 
Denys, but thus publicly told the world that he paid no atten- 
tion to this day of disgrace to his country, and sorrow to his 
family, by shewing himself in the most frequented part of 
Paris, while all the Royal Family were commemorating in 
prayers this melancholy event. What could be the ground of 
this conduct ? Was he afraid of offending the memory of 
his father, who, unfortunately for him, bore so remarkable a 
part in the transactions of those times, or was it a little re- 
vengeful return for what he conceived a slight paid to him at 
the christening of the Duchess de Berri’s child. In which, 
however, his conduct was more like a pettish schoolboy than 
aman of sense. He surely cannot think that such conduct 
will gain him the good opinion of one of his countrymen, at 
least of.one worth having. The Duke is said to be a man of 
sense : let himy not shew that he wants the most valuable and 
most useful part of it---that of common sense.” 
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STATE OF IRELAND. 
From the.Cavan Herald. 


Our columns of this day bear ample testimony to the disturbed 
state of various parts of this kingdom, and recite acts of dread- 
ful barbarity. Though in this county we are less accustomed 
to such lawless and cruel proceedings, we, however, have had 
on the confines of it some crimes committed, nearly equal 
in atrocity to any of those recited, and such as should call for 
the utmost vigilance of the Magistracy to prevent their more ge- 
neral extension. In addition to the man named in our last as 
having had an ear cut off, we have since heard of another un- 
fortunate man in the same quarter, who has lost both his ears 
by the hands of midnight rufians. The Magistrates in that 
part of the county are busily employed in investigation, and we 
understand large rewards will be immediately offered for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators of these offences. We are sorry 
to state, that numbers of strangers, -apparently from Galway 
and Roscommon, are at present travelling through the country; 
we, therefore, wish particularly to direct Magisterial attention 
to all strangers who cannot satisfactorily account for their 
present visits, for if such characters are allowed to sow the 
seeds of treason and blasphemy in this loyal and peaceable 
county, the most dangerous results nay be anticipated. 

Galway, Feb..8. 

Various and contradictory are the rumours this day, respect- 
ing an engagement which is stated to have taken place between 
a party of ‘military and.a large body of Insurgents, within a 
mile and a half cf Tuam, which, after a hard contested battle, 
ended in the total discomfiture of the latter. Several are re- 
ported to have been killed and wounded. Major Place, of the 
77th Regiment stationed in this town, who commanded the 
military, we understand, has received a severe wound in the 
conflict. Nineteen of these deluded wretches are reported to 
have been taken prisoners, but have not as yet arrived at our 
gaol. | 
_ We are sorry to perceive that a large number of the Magis- 
trates of the County of Galway have thought it necessary to 
declare their intention of applying to the Legislature to re- 
enact the Insurrection Act, and have resolved in the mean 
time, that the whole of their county (with the exception of 
Ballinahinch, Moycullen, Ross and Arran) be put under the 
Peace Preservation Bill.—(Freeman’s Journal, Feb. 11.) 

County Galway.—The entire county of Galway, with the 
exception of the one insular, Arran, and the three western 
baronies, Moycullen, Ballinahinch, and Ross, is declared by 
the Magistrates to be in a state of disturbance. 
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At an adjoufned meeting of the Magistrates of the county 
of Galway, held at Loughrea, on Thursday, the 2d of Febru- | 
ary, 1820, for the purpose of considering its disturbed state, 
there were not fewer than forty-eight Magistrates, exclusive of 
the High Sheriff, on the Bench. 

By the resolutions passed at this meeting it appears the 
Peace Preservation Act would not be found sufficient to restore 
the county to tranquillity, or to secure its continuance. Three 
hundred and sixty policemen for such a county, in such a state 
as it was described to us, we asserted, would prove totally 
nugatory.—Three times that number would, we declared, be 
insufficient to effectuate the object in view; such appeags to 
have been the opinion of the assembled gentry of Galfjay. 
But we did imagine that an active and vigilant co- operation of 
the country gentlemen with the well-affected portion of their 
tenantry, would be able, in the end, to restore the county to 
that state of comparative quiet which it has enjoyed for the 
last twenty years. The resolutions inform us, that such asso- 
ciations are in progress—and we still hope, that when sufh- 
ciently arranged, they will be found competent for the purpose. 
The gentlemen of Galway, however, though they recommend 
and advocate the system, are of sopinion, that they require still 
greater powers, and a more extensive military aid. In short, 
they have come to a resolution to instruct their representatives 
in Parliament to pray for the re-enactment of the Insurrection 
Act, which was suffered to die a natural death, and we had 
fondly hoped would not be called again into being. Upon the 
necessity of this measure it appears there was no difference of 
opinion. Though there might be some mivor disagreement, as 
to the parts of the county which were to be subjected to the 
Peace Preservation Act, there was no difference it should seem, 
of applying the Insurrection Act to, the disturbed districts. 
The very meeting of the Magistrates, in the centre of the 
county—the very publication of the resolutions—the menace, 
even of the Insurrection Act will have a salutary effect on the 
peasantry. We stated in our last, as our opinion, that a Com- 
mission would be a salutary measure. Perhaps the approach 
of the Assizes would render a Special Commission unneces- 
sary. ‘But the Assizes, we rather think, wiil be found to ope- 
rate most favourably on the county, and we should hope, that 
its effects would be so salutary, as to convince the gentlemen of 
Galway, that there will be no. further occasion for the. Insur- 
rection Act. 

The following are extracts from the Tuam and Galway 
papers. If the Magistrates proceed with the effort here stated, 
we do think that the Insurrection act will be unnecessary : 
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Tuam, Feb.-7.—We'have much satisfaction in hearing that 
the Rev. J. ©’Rorke, who is so distinguished for his bravé and 
effectual resistance to those ruffians under the name of Riband- 
men, who are destroying the peace of the country,. on Wed- 
nesday night, having under his orders a. party of, military, 
came up with a body of them within a mile of ‘Tuam,..and; 
without much difficulty, made nineteen prisoners.’ They: have 
been transmitted to Galway. gaol, where’ sixteen others were 
sent in the course of the previous week. . Le 

On the night that Mr. O’Rorke and Mr. Blakeney, ‘of “Abs 
bert, went out in pursuit of Ribandmen, as stated in our fast, 
they divided the force under their orders, and the latter gen- 
tleman detected a party sitting in committee. He made them 
prisoners and seized some of their papers, which give inter- 
esting information respecting their plans. | 

The small detachment of the 39th Regiment stationed in 
_ Clare, in this’ county, hasbeen reinforced by a company from 
this town. The order came from Government, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Ribandmen caused it.—( Mayo ae 

Galway, Feb. 7.—Committed to the county goal on Friday 
last, by the Rev. John O’Rorke, nineteen persons charged with 
marauding in the neighbourhood of Tuam, armed with pikes, 
pitchforks, scythes, &c. - ‘ 

Same day, by the Rev. John Orr, of Donmore, two persons 


charged with being ribandmen. 





THE POPE AND THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At a time when the Roman Catholics of Ireland are looking for an 
extension of their privileges, by an admission to all the offices of trust 
and confidence which the British Constitution can bestow on indivi- 
dual merit ; at this period, we say, has his Holiness the Pope thought 
proper to publish an edict to the Irish Roman Catholic Prelates which 
has been re-echoed by these Reverend Pastors—and if not savouring 
of that intolerance against which the Roman Catholics now so loudly 
complain, must confessedly be allowed to exceed it in religious pro- 
scription. A document has recently made its appearance, in which the 
Rev. Mr,Keily, Roman Catholic Arciibishop of Tuam, acting under 
the especial authority of the Pope, has solemnly enjoined all those of 
his persuasion not to read the bible, as ‘‘ under the semblance of a 
Christian education every art and insinuation is resorted to in order to 
make proselytes amongst the innocent.and unsuspecting part of our 
communion ;” and denounces all the minor Catholic Clergy who 
shall not visit the schools in their respective parishes, and prevent 
Roman Catholic Children from frequenting Schools where Protestant 
Tracts are introduced. It adds that ‘‘ the Bible cannot be allowed as 
a proper initiatory book of instruction among the illiterate persons of 
the respective congregations,” and concludes by desiring that they 
shall not ‘* encourage or countenaace anti-Catholic Schools, or the 
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distribution of the Bible, amongst the persons of their commupion.” 
If the.few lines we have quoted do not breathe a system of intole- 
rance, quite foreign to the mild dictates of the Protestant creed, we 
ate ata loss to know what constitutes the meaning of the term.— 
What! are the Roman Prelates, is the Pope himself, afraid of having 
the Bible read. amongst the lower orders of the people of Treland ? 
Is there any thing subversive of Christi:nity, or of legitimate. go- 
yernment, which the Roman Bishops pride themselves in supporting, 
in a perusal of the Bible? Surely there cannot be any such inference 
drawn from the doctrines of Holy Writ.—But the meaning is obvious. 
The simplicity of the bible must dissipate the errors of superstition, 
and deliver those who have been subject to such trammels, from the 
errors attendant opon ignorance. The attack, too, upon the estab- 
_ lished religion of these realms cannot be concealed ; nor the doctrines 
promulgated by the Councils of Trent and Lateran be hidden from 
the view of.every unprejudiced mind. An intelligent writer in a 
new pamphlet, speaking of the former, says, , 

That the additions to their creed, by that blood-thirsty and into- 
lerant Pontiff, Pius IV., the horrible and impious doctrines sanctioned 
by him and his council at Trent, and the Anti-christian and idola- 
trous practices. invented by Gregory VII. and succeeding Popes, 
(except the worship of images, which had existed for about 300 
years only, before thia celebrafed Monk denied the Imperial Supre- 
macy, which had been acknowledged from the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, until his Popedom,) constitute as great a difference between — 
the Popish (which is scarcely to be called a Christian Church) and | 
our pure, unadulterated, Apostolic Faith, very nearly as there exists 
between Paganism and the Christian Religion. 

Of the latter, the same writer adds, that 

Pope Innocent III., in the. 4th Lateran Council, ordained, that the 
Holy Pontiff is not only authorized, but even commanded, to dethrone 
Kings, Prinees, &c. &c. who should. refuse to extirpate all Heretics 
within their respective States, and that oaths taken contrary to the 
Interest of the Popish Church, are not to be called Oaths but Perju- 
ries. ‘The présent Pope has,’ within these very few years, declared, 
‘« That whoever, under the Badge of the. Cross, shall become the 
Murderets of Heretics, shall have a full remission of their Sins.” 
Alse, by the 3d Lateran Council, great indulgences are granted to 
whoever will -perform the same pious office. And, by the Council of 
Qonstanee, “ whoever can lay hands on a Heretic may possess himself 
of his property, and the Civil Officers are obliged to assist the 
Hierarchy, in discovering and punishing them.” 

Looking dispassionately at the late papal edicts, it becomes more 
imperatively the duty of Protestants to guard the privileges they 
possesa from violation and encroachment ; for the literal meaning. 
which these edi¢ts convey cannot be mistaken. 

We mention, with deep regret, that the Roman Catholic Clergy- 
man attending the Gaol of Naas, has totally prohibited the use of 
the Bible in that prison. We haye this from anquestionable authority, 
or we should not state it. Should our information, however, prove 
smcorrect, we shall gladly contradict it. *. 
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Africa, G. A. Robertson’s Notes on, 
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vations on, 406 
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View of the Religious Principles of 
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American Rebellion, observations on 
the, 464 
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against our Universities refuted, 
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Bellamy, Mr. observations on his 
new Translation of the Bible, 248 
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, Dr. Carter's Remarks 
on a late publication of, 682. 
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Bill of Rights, observations on the, 
166 
Birds, observations on, 37. 
Birmingham, description of, 570. 
Canals, account of, 575. 
Bishops, observations on the power 
of, 13 
Blasphemous Opinions, Rev. E. W. 
Stillingfleet’s sermon on the Nature 
and Tendency of, reviewed, 459 
Black Mountain, Highlands of Scot- 
land, observations on the superior 
quality of the soil of the, 162. 
Botton, Andrew, his thoughts on the 
Poor Laws, reviewed, 54 
Bourbons, observations on the, 313 
British legislature, the Curates’ appeal 
to the equity of the, reviewed, 11. 
Emigration, observations on, 








46 

——————~, Goldsmith’s ima- 
ginary picture of, 141 

Bruce’s Travels, observations on Mr. 
Warner's quotation from, 257 

Bull's, Bishop, state of man before the 
fall, observations on, 32 

Buonaparte, observations on his re- 
turn trom Moscow, 477 

Burdett, Sir Francis, observations on 
the disturbance at Convent Gar- 
den, during the Election of, 90 

— remarks on the 
celebrated case of, 172 
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Cobbett, 482 
Burus, his character of Junius, 3 
Burchell, W. J. his hints on Emigra- 


tion to the Cape of Good Hope, . 


reviewed, 46. Extracts from, ib. 

Burgess, Sir J. B. his Reasons fora 
new Translation of the Scriptures, 
refuted, 248 Extracts from, 249 

, Rev. G. his Reflections on 
the Nature and Tendency of the 
present spirit of the Times, review- 
ed, 1. 

Burke, Edmund, account of, 76. 

Byron, Lord, and Walter Scott, 
observations on the difference 
between the Writings of, 211. 

, observations on the 
writings of, 209, 524 

CALENDAR, G. Ross’s, of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Agricultural 
Guide, reviewed, 46 ° 

Cape of Good Hope, Account of 
the Colony of the, reviewed, 48 

——, Guide to the, 


reviewed, ib. 

, Mr. J. Burchall, 
his Hints on Emigration to the, 
reviewed, ib, 
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Calvinists, observations on modern, 
110 
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——- and Antinomianism, obser. 
vations on, 557 
Campbell, the Rev. A. Chis sermon 
on Religion being the care of the 
Civil Power, reviewed, 450 
,arlile’s Tria!s, account of, 192. 
Carey, Dr. J. his Latin Prosody 
Made Easy, reviewed, 221 
, Dr. Anecdotes of, 225. 
Carter, Dr. H. W. his Remarks on 
Mr. Belsham's Bampton Lecturer 
Reproved, 582 
Castle of Dublin, Mr. Curwen’s opi- 
nion of the interior of the, re. 
marked on, 139 
Catechism, remarks on Mr. Ben- 
tham’s observations on the Authors 
of the, 6 
Catholic Affairs, review of, 82 
Emancipation, Mr. Hunt's 
observations on, 187 
" s, on the Doctrines of the, 
ib. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, obser. 
vatious on his new plan of finance, 
470 

Change of Ministers, observations on, 
298 

Chase, S. his Antinomianism Unmask- 
ed, reviewed, 305, 451, 550. 

extracts from, 306. 

Character of Idolatry, and on the 
Nature and Tendency of Blasphe- 
mous Opinions, Rev. E. W. Siil- 
lingfleet’s sermon on the, reviewed, 
459 

Charles IT. observations on the Stat. 
13 of, 167. 

Christian Religion, observations on 
the, 144. 

—, plain reasons for being a, 

and Deism refuted, by the Rev. 

T. H. Horne, reviewed, 154. 

—Priesthood, J. Oxlee’s Ser- 
mons on the prerogative of the, 
reviewed, 425. 

Christianity of the New Testament, 
J. Evans on the, reviewed, 451. 
Chronological History of Jesus 
Christ, by the Rev. R. Warner, re 

viewed, 233. j 

, observations on, ib. 

Chronology of Our Saviour's Life, 
the Rev. C.Benson’s, reviewed, 552. 

extracts from, ib. 

Church of Englandism, Rose’s Ex 
mination of Mr. Bentham’s, f* 
viewed, 5. 
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Cunrch, Mr. Bentham’s false charge 
against the, refutation of, 7. 

——of Rome, Mr. Wix, observa- 
tions on, 104 

—--—— of England, observations on 
the, 107 





_ _ » Mr. Gandolphy's 
observations on the Members of 
the, 288 


——-Missionary Society, observa- 
tions on the, 460 

Clapham Auxiliary Society, some ac- 
count of the, 592 

Clerical Character, observations on 
the, 518 

Coals, observations on the quantity 
of, imported into Dublin, 135 

Cobbett, Mr. remarks on his hones- 
ty, 481. 

Coincidences, remarkable, observa- 
tions on, 393 

Colchester, observations on the Rev. 
Mr. Marsh’s hearers at, 221 

Conder, Mr. observations on his 
Answer to prayer, 22 

Congreve, Sir Witliam, observa- 
tions on the power of the Rocket 
Brigade, 152 

- »his new Prine 
ciple of the Steam Engine, review- 
ed, ib. 








——————, his Mode to 

prevent Coining, 135 

, new System of 
Coining, reviewed, 335 

College of Surgeons, observations on 
the, 1¢ 

Common Sense, a Poem, reviewed, 
523 
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, extracts from, ib, 

Conversations on Infant Baptism, by 
the Rev. C. Jerram, reviewed, 257 

Controversy ended, Dr. Milnes’s ob- 
servations on, 106; between the 
Bishop of St. David’s and the Rev. 
S. Wix, observations on, 480 

Conviction and Conversion, obser- 
vations on the difference between, 
147 

Copper Coin, C. Pye’s representation 
of all the provincial, reviewed, 333 

Corn Bill, observations on a repeal 
of the, 162 

Correspondents, Notices to, 72, 184, 
400, 488 

Cottages, observations on the Re- 
commendation of attaching small 
quantities of land to, 162 

Cromwell's Soldiers and the present 


Protestants, comparison between, 
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Cowen, J. C. his Sermon on the 
work of the Holy Spirit, reviewed, 
143 

Cowen, J, C. observations on the 
doctrines of, 148 

Critics, deprecation of, 1 

Crisp, Dr. observations on the Dise 
courses of, 145 

Curwen, J. C. his observations on 
the state of Ireland, reviewed, 135 

Curates’, the, appeal to the equity of 

the British Legislature, reviewed, 

ll 

Currency of the Cape of Good Hope, 
account of, 48 

* Curse,” observations on the Mean- 
ing of the, 177 

Curtis, Mr. observations on his In- 
atrument for injecting Liquids into 
the Eustacian tube, 485 

DEATH, observations on, 178 

Deism refuted, or plain Reasons for 
making a Christian, by T. W. 
Horne, reviewed, 154; extracts 
from, ib. 

Deists, Mr. Fox on the Duties of 
Christians towards, reviewed, 451 

Dennis, the Rev. J. his Gravamina 
Ecclesiz, reviewed, 451 

Devil on two Sticks in London, or 
the little Hydrogen, reviewed, 41 ; 
extracts from, 42 

Dialogues on the Purity of the Esta- 
blished Church, reviewed, 217 ; 
extracts from, ib. 

Dibdin, Charles, some account of, 
361 

Dunster, Mr, extracts from his Sy- 
nopsis, 243 

EAST INDIES, on the practicabi- 
lity of sending Steam Vessels to 
the, 135 

Egyptian Mythology, J.C. Prichard’s 
Analysis of the, reviewed, 401 

History, observations on, 403 

, Dr. Prichard’s at- 
tempt to rectify the Chronology 
of, 410 

Egypt, observations on the Natives 
of, 402 

‘* Election,” observations on, 277 

, Eternal, observations on, 
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Evans, J. H. his two Dialogues on 
the Trinity, reviewed, 145 

, his Christianity of the 
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Extravagance, observations On, 164 

FERNANDO PO, account of the 

Island of, 425 

Fisheries and inland Navigation, ob- 
servations on, 142 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, observations on 
his conduct at the York Reform 
Meeting, 285 

Fox, W. J. his sermon on the duties 
of Christians towards Deists, re- 
viewed, 451 

Freemasons, observations on, 425 

French Revolution, observations on 
the, 542 

Societies, observations on, 566 

Fuel, Mr. Perkins’s experiments in 
saving, 134 

GALWAY, observations on 
county of, 496 

Gandolphy’s Discourses, Dr. Poyn- 
ter’s observations on, 112 

——-—— observations on his De- 
fence of the ancient Faith, 284 

Genlis, Madame, observations on, 543 

God's Holy Spirit, observations on 
the desertion of, 145 

——, observations on the grace of, 
218 

Gold, observations on the Quantity 
of, 468 

Goldsmith, Dr., Parody on his Coun- 
try Clergyman, 504 

Goraon, Lord George, observations 
on the trial of, 167 

Gothic Ancestors, observations on 
our, 454 

Grain Farmers at the Cape of Good 
Hope, observations on, 49 

Grand Schism of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, the Bishop of St. David's re- 
marks on the, 97 

Grattan, Mr. observations on the 
destruction of the picture of, in 
Trinity College, Dublin, 138 

Gravamina Ecclesia, Rev. J. Den- 
nis’s, reviewed, 550 

Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
Union of, 156 

Greek Poets, observations on the 
works of the, 292 

Greek Testament, observations on, 
528 

‘Guide to the Cape of Good Hepe, 
review of, 46 

Gay’s Clift, Warwick, account of, 579 

HABEAS "Corpus Act, observations 

— on the suspension of the, 70 

Hall, Mr.. observations on his Terms 
of Communion, 228 

Hamilton, Mr. observations on his 
Egyptiaca, 406 
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Happiness, Rev. F. Homfray, his 
Thoughts on, reviewed, 229 
Harrold the Exile, review of, 412 ; 
extracts from, 414 
Hay, Mr. W. O’Connel, and. the 
Evening Post, observations on, 193 
Hazlitt, W. his political Essays, with 
sketches of public characters, re- 
viewed, 312 
Heatificld, Mr. R. his plan for the 
liquidation of the national debt, 
reviewed, 520 
Hippisley, Sir J. C. observations on, 
206 
Holy Spirit, J. C. Cowan's sermon 
on the work of the, reviewed, 143 
Homtray, Rev. F. his Thoughts on 
Happiness, reviewed, 209 
Homilies for the Young, by the Rev. 
H. Marriott, reviewed, 338 ; ex- 
tracts from, ib, 
Homeri Lias ex recensione C, G, 
Heynii, reviewed, 53 
Hottentots, on their tractability, 57 
Human Magnetism, Count de Ro- 
dern’s principles of, reviewed, 324 
Hurd, Bishop, observations on. his 
discourse on Our Saviour driving 
the traders out of the Temple, 2730 
Hydrogen, or the Devil on two Sticks 
in London, reviewed, 41 ; extract 
fiom, ib. 
INFANT Baptism, objections to, 
considered and answered, 258 
-» never contested in 
the primitive churches, observa- 
tions on, 260 
Infidel Principles, observations on 
the prevalence of, 157 
‘Improved Veision,” observations 
on the, 588 
Ireland, observations on the state of, 
by J. C. Curwen, 135 
, State of education in, 81 
, extract of a letter from, 393 
, outrages of the Ribbonmen 
in, 590 
Irish Popery, observations on, 159 
—, proofs of the tr anquillity of 
Pics, 508 
, Mr. Francis Rogan’s observa- 
” teen on the condition of the, re- 
viewed, 511 ; extracts from, 516 
Israelites, observations on the, 407 
JABLONSKI, observations on the 
works of, 401 
Jerram’s, C. conversations on Infant 
Baptism, reviewed, 257 ; extracts 
trom, 258 
Jesus Christ, on the birth of, 542 
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Jewish Dispensation, observations 
on circumcision under the, 259 

Joyce, Dr. J., extract from Time’s 
Telescope on the death of, 360 

Julian Period, remarks on the, 334 

“ Junius with his Vizor up,” re- 
viewed, 1 ; extracts from, ib. 

LABOUR, on the price of, 160 

, observations on, 84 

Land, observations on the proprietors 
of, 14 

Landed Property, observations on, 
521 

Lanark, observations on the dress of 
the natives of, 160 

Latin Prosody, J. Carey’s, made 
easy, reviewed, 221 

Law, Professor Christian’s exposi- 
tion of the, upon Riots and Sedi- 
tious Meetings, 62 

~—— against Popery, observations on 
the, 105 

‘Leamington Priors,” account of, 
580 

“‘ Life of Bishop Watson,” review of, 
321 

Linen manufacture, observations on 
the, 140 

Loan Farm, Cape of Good Hope, 
outgoings and returns of a, obser- 
vations on, 50 

MAGAZINE, Old Monthly, review- 
ers reviewed, 267 

Malabar and Ceylon, observations 
on, 68 

Manchester, account of the late trans- 
actions at, 373 

— address, observations on 
the, 275 

Marriages, observations on, 98 

Marsh, Mr. observations on his 
hearers at Colchester, 221 

Mariborough, observations on the 
Duke of, 560 
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the Young, reviewed, 338 
Meetings of Reformers, observations 
on, 360 
Methodists, observations on their 
method of procuring proselytes, 17 
Milner, Dr. observations on _ his 
“ Controversy Ended,” 106 
Milton, observations on, 525 
Modern Birmingham, C. Pye’s, re- 
viewed, 569 A 
Morgan, the Rev. H. D. his Com- 
pressed View of the Religious 
Principles of the Age, 107, 226 
Moral Philosophy, observations on, 
437 


Moral Sketches, Mrs. H, More’s, res 
viewed, 563 

Mosaic and Christian dispensations, 
observations on the analogy bee 
tween the, 432 

Moscow, observations on the return 
of Buonaparte from, 477 

Murder, observations on, 300 

of E. Browne, Esq., account 
of, 510 

NATIONAL Debt, Mr. Richard 
Heathfield’s plan for the liquida- 
tion of the, reviewed, 520 

— Conviction, reviewed, ac- 
count of, 520 

Naturalist’s Diary, observations on, 
362 

Natural Religion, observations on, 
525 

Newcombe, Bishop, his observations 
on the Evangelists, 233 

New ra, a Novel, reviewed, 542 ;—= 
extracts from, 544 

-——Transiation of the Scriptures, 
Sir J. B. Burges’s reasons for a, 
reviewed, 248 

— , observations on the, 
462 

—— York, observations on the nume- 
rous attendance at the Churches 
of, 158 

———, observations on the na« 
tives of, ib. 

Norfolk, observations on the Duke 
of, 282 

Notes on Africa, by G. A. Robert- 
son, reviewed, 417 

Notice extraordinary, account of, 
486 

O'CONNELL, Mr. Hay, and the 
Evening Post, observations on, 193 

Origen and Jerome, observations on 
a quotation from, 252 

Original Sin, observations respect- 
ing, 34 

Oxlee, J. his sermon on the preroga- 
tive of the Christian Priesthood, 
reviewed, 425 

PAINE’S Age of Reason, observa. 
tions on the trial of Mr. Carlisle 
for the publication of, 453 

Thomas, observations on, 358 

Park, Mungo, observations on, 40 

Patrick, Bishop, some account of, 358 

Patrole Constable shot, account of, 
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People of England, observations on 
the rights of the, 166 

Perkins, Mr. his experiments on the 
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Parochial registers, observations on, 
5i1 

Philpott, Rev. H. his letter to the 
freeholders of Durham, $43 

Pious procession. account of one, 83 

Politics, summary of, 463 

Poor Laws, Mr. Andrew Botton’s 
Thonghts on the, reviewed, 54 

-— Defence of the, by S. 

Roberts, reviewed, ib. 159 

Popish plot of gunpowder treason, 
observations on the, 91 

Priests, their oath, 95 

Popery, observations on, 100 

Pope, the, his enmity to Bible Soci- 
eties, 621 

Portuguese, observations on the slave 
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